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The Intellectual Ideal 


fee] LFACHERS cannot look for the maintenance of the intellectual 
c ideal to any outside interests. It devolves on the teacher 
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himself. The nature of the teaching vocation fits it, more than 
all others, to emphasize the intellectual ideal. The necessary 
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= preparation for instruction brings the teacher of a live subject 
into contact with problems beyond those of his own community, and 
so lifts him above that absorption in local and face-to-face relations 
that does so much to inhibit intellectual activity. A teacher should 
aspire to teach, not only his students, not only his little community, but 
the world beyond. If he does not do it, who will? Newspaper 
editors, politicians will not; but as things are, their ideas are largely 
those that absorb public attention. Aside from‘the world’s need of 
being taken into the class-room, the class-room needs the world.s« « « 
For in this larger class-room the teacher maintains the same straight- 
forward and single-minded attitude as in his relations with his students. 
He is not ingratiating himself with the upper classes « « « but 
addresses directly the thoughtful man in whatever class he may be 
found. » « « Thus, both in space and time, the teacher aims to 
transcend, as far as possible, the limitations of local and contemporary 
opinions. Truth remains relative; absolute truth is not attained; but 
the intellectual ideal is maintained. 


—Principles of Social Psychology: J. M. Williams. 
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| Your Requirements Under 
the New Course of Studies 








Delays in publication of some of the books and uncertainty as to demand 
have prevented me from having an absolutely complete stock of the new books 
given for reference and study in the New Course. I list below some of those in 
most frequent demand. Others are being added almost daily. Let me know 


your wants—they will be taken care of. 











Europe, 1789-1920—Dr. E. R. Turner. 

Paper and Cardboard Construction—Buxton and Curran 
Human Physiology—Ritchie. 

Primer of Hygiene—Ritchie 

Agriculture—B & Betts. 

Folk Dance Book—Crampt 

First Aid to Injured—St. John’s Ambulance Association........ 
Story of the Human Body—Watson 

Alcohol: Its Activities on the Human Organism—W atson.... 
Games for the Playground and Gymnasium—Bansroft............ 
Legends of the Middle Ages—Guerber. 

Canadian Geography—Cornish 
Myths Every Child Should Know. 
Poems Every Child Should Know 
Ben Hur—Wallace 
Merchant of Venice—-Shakespeare 






































Coronata 
Treasure Trove. 
Robin Hood 
Progressive Music: One Book Course 
Temple Poetry Books, each number. 
Canadian Poetry Book, (Not published yet.) 
Hay's Teaching of Citizenship. (Not published yet.) 
Cheyney’s Industrial and Social History of England (ready 
in ten days) 35 
Ballads of British History—Book I 35 
Story of the British People -80 
Bright Story Readers (order by number), each. 35 
Child’s Own Book of Verse—Book 2 1.25 
Knight Errant of the Wilderness—Long. 1.85 
POSTAGE ON ABOVE BOOKS ADDITIONAL TO PRICES 
QUOTED 



































INDUSTRIAL ART SUPPLIES AS 
PRESCRIBED IN NEW COURSE 


CREAM MANILLA—6 x 9 inches. Per pkg. 
9 x 12 inches. Per pkg. 
DRAWING PAPER—6 x 9 inches. Per pkg. 
9 x 12 inches. Per pkg. 
PULP BOARD—6% x 9% inches. Per dozen 
TAG MANILLA— 9 x 12 inches. Per pkg. of 50 
24 x 36 inches. Per dozen 
CONSTRUCTION PAPER—All colors: 
20 x 25 inches, per dozen 
9 x 12 inches, per pkg. of 50 
8 x 8 inches, per pkg. of 50 
6 x 6 inches, per pkg. of 50 
4x4 inches, per pkg. of 50. 
ENGINEX OR POSTER PAPER—Assorted colors, per package 
of 100 sheets— 
Sise 9 x 12................ 85 
Size 6 x 6 ................ .30 
CROSS-SECTION PAPER—Ruled in l-inch, ‘%-inch, \%- 
inch, 1-10-inch squares, size 20 x 25 inches, per doz... -60 
BOOK BINDERS’ CLOTH— : 
Black, per square yard 1.25 
Colors, per square yard 1.50 
PASTE—Best quality. +15, .20, .60, .75 
Paste Powder, per package .30 



































HELPFUL BOOKS AND TIMELY 
SUGGESTIONS FOR HALLOWE’EN 


WHAT TO DO ON HALLOWE’EN—75 pages, brimful of 
practical suggestions $ .50 

DENNISON’S BOGIE BOOK — Special attention to cos- 
tumes, decorations and the use of crepe papers. 

BRIGHT IDEAS FOR HALLOWE’EN—Contains dialogues. 
drills, ete 

HELPS AND HINTS FOR HALLOWE’EN—Celebrations for 
school, church and home. 

DECORATED CREPE—Just the thing for decorting school 
room, cutting out, etc. Per 10 ft. fold -40 

CAPS—Crepe paper. Each, .20; per doz., 2.25 
Other styles, each -10 

TIES—Crepe bow ties in orange and black, each -15 

SILHOUETTES—Cats, Witches. Each................ -5, .10, .15 .20 


BLACK PAPER—Heavy, for cutting your own designs. Per 
large sheet 10 


FESTOONS—Crepe fringe for decorating. Per string. -15 
LANTERNS—Imitation Pumpkins, each +30 























CARRIAGE CHARGES ON ABOVE GOODS ARE ADDITIONAL 
TO PRICES QUOTED 








EK. OSBORNE 


Allberta’s Largest School Supply House 


CALGARY 
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OLDS SCHOOL BOARD 
BRANDON (MAN.) SCHOOL BOARD 
WABAMUN SCHOOL BOARD 
CASTOR SCHOOL BOARD 
WAINWRIGHT §.D. No. 1658 
GLENWOOD CONSOLIDATED No. 32 
GARRETT §.D. No. 3678 
SOMME §.D. 

DONALDA §.D. 


Candidates selected for the above posts who are 
members of the A.T.A. are earnestly requested to apply 
for information to 

JOHN W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
10701 University Ave., Edmonton. 














Official Announcements 





LOCALS 


Have you tried to form a local and been discouraged and un- 
successful? The time of disappointment should now be ended. 
No longer is it necessary to be compelled to gather together 
six members or have no Local Alliance. If as few as THREE 
TEACHERS can meet in one centre, the Annual General Meet- 
ing has instructed the General Secretary to recognize them as 
a Provisional Local Alliance; that is to say: If headquarters 
is informed of the name of the Provisional Local Secretary all 
official notices, communications, etc., will be forwarded. Don’t 
be satisfied by being merely a ‘‘member at large’’: get into 
the organization work, and make the Alliance function in your 
midst—Provisional Locals should spring up everywhere. MAKE 
SURE OF ONE WHERE YOU ARE. Don’t leave it to 
**George’’ to do it. Do your ‘‘ bit.’’ 


MEMBERSHIP FEES 


Secretaries of Locals are earnestly requested to particularly 
stress the following: 

1. Fees collected in the early part of the year (Easter to 
Midsummer) assist materially in enabling the Provincial organ- 
ization to finance during the most difficult period of the year. 

2. The usual time for changing schools is at Midsummer 
and teachers who have signed their applications previously to 
that time will not have to be again located. 

3. All NEW members will have their certificates of mem- 
bership dated ONE YEAR FROM THE DATE OF APPLICA- 
TION. This means that all future fees will carry new members 
for twelve months and that members joining for the first time 
from now will no longer be nominally in arrear after Easter 
as has been the case heretofore. A full year’s membership will 
be given for a year’s fee. 

4. The fees remain the same as for the past year. 


PAYMENTS REQUIRED OF MEMBERS 

Membership Subscription 

Dues to to The A.T.A. 
Annual Salary A.T.A. Magazine Total 
(1) Under $1500 $ 1.00 $6.00 
(2) $1500 but less than $2000 J 1.00 8.00 
(3) $2000 but less than $2500. 9.00 1.00 10.00 
(4) $2500 and over ’ 1.00 11.00 

N.B.—The above dues include membership to the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation. The subscription to the A.T.A. Magazine 
is not compulsory, but no loyal member of the Alliance should 
withhold the $1.00 subscription. 

5. A vigorous collection campaign now will do more than 
anything else to assist the Executive in planning for the entire 
year. A splendid collection report will mean more than most 
members realize. 

Has your Local appointed a good live membership com- 
mittee ? 

A.T.A. GOLD ENAMEL BUTTONS 

Have you seen the new dainty A.T.A. Buttons? Many mem- 
bers hardly like to bedeck themselves with the gaudy celluloid 
A.T.A. buttons which, for the past two years, have been used 
at large gatherings of teneiones to distinguish A.T.A. members 
from non-members, 

In order to overcome this objection, 500 very quiet but never- 
theless attractive buttons have been ordered. Nearly 200 were 
sold during July to the teachers in Edmonton who were reading 
the Departmental Examination papers or attending the Summer 
School. 

The design is a replica of the A.T.A. monogram on the front 
cover page of the A.T.A. Magazine; the letters are in gold on 
a background of blue enamel, and the circular face is but one- 
quarter inch in diameter. 

Price 80c postpaid. Send 80c to the General Secretary- 
Treasurer and a button will be sent by return mail. Locals 
may purchase them in bulk. 


TEACHERS CHANGING SCHOOLS 


Have you forgotten to notify Headquarters of your new 
address? If not, your A.T.A. Magazine is being mailed to your 
last known address. Magazines ‘‘not called for’’ are not re- 
turned to the sender and are finally destroyed. 


ACCOMMODATION TO LOCALS RE ANNUAL FEE 

Much discussion has arisen at various times regarding the 
inclination of teachers coming on a large staff late in the fiscal 
year to withhold their application for membership until after 
Easter. Although the last Annual General Meeting decided that, 
in the case of new members, their annual fee shall date one 
year from the date of signing the application form, officers of 
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LINTON BROS. 


Established 1884 








HEADQUARTERS FOR 


PUBLIC, HIGH and NORMAL 
SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
SUPPLIES 








Drawing Books Pens, Pencils 
Exercise Books Penholders, Erasers 
Music Dictation Books Rulers, Triangles, 


Scribblers 
Note Books, Etc. Compasses, Etc. 





SPECIAL CLEARANCE 
Loose Leaf Science Note Book, 
with 50 sheet refill. Regularly 
sold at 50c. To Clear 





Crayons, Chalk 
Pastels, Paints 
Slates, Bags, Etc. 


Inks, Ink Powder 
Paste, Mucilage 
Kindergarten Supplies 








122 8th Avenue East, Calgary 


Phone M6441 
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After 85 years as the UNIVERSAL SYSTEM, 
has again proved itself SUPREME IN OPEN 
COMPETITION by establishing NEW 
WORLD’S RECORDS at speeds of 200, 220, 240 
and 280 words per minute. 


ISAAC PITMAN is THE SYSTEM 








SIR ISAAG PITMAN & SONS, LIMITED 


70 BOND STREET, TORONTO, ONT. 
And at London, Bath, Melbourne and New York 


Wholesale Canadian Agents: The Commercial Text- 
Book Co. and The Copp, Clark Co., Ltd. 




















HIGHROADS OF 
HISTORY 


HIS SERIES OF GRADED HISTORY 
TT Readers enjoys unrivalled popularity 
wherever it is used. 

Each volume is well printed in clear type 
on good paper and is strongly bound in cloth. 
Most of the books contain about sixteen full- 
page colored plates and numerous black and 
white illustrations. 


The style is simple but so attractive as to 
ensure the interest of the children being held. 
In fact, children become so absorbed in the 
subject of these volumes that they buy them 
with their own pocket money. 


Exercises on each lesson are provided, the 
aim of which is to train the powers of observa- 


tion and encourage independent thought. 
There are thirteen volumes in the series :— 


Books 1-7 deal with the history of Great Britain 
from the Earliest Times to the Present 
* Time. Prices from .................. 65c to $1.00 


Book 8—Highroads of Empire History... .90 
Book 9—Highroads of General History... 1.00 
Book 10—Highroads of European History 1.00 
Book 11—Highroads of Scottish History.. 1.00 
Book 12—Highroads of Social History...... .90 


Book 13 — Allies, Foes, and Neutrals 
(Europe from Pericles to the Great 
| Rn mene ne nee Ree eee 1.10 


Full particulars of this series and also of 
Highroads of Literature and Highroads of 
Geography sent on application. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 
LIMITED 


77 Wellington Street West 
TORONTO 
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the large Locals feel that some further adjustment should be 
made in order to avoid confusion. The A.G.M. resolution covers 
the case of members at large very well, since their dealings are 
with Headquarters direct, but will tend to confuse the work of 
Local secretaries who prefer to have fees remitted through the 
Local. The Executive has therefore decided: 

‘‘That the Provincial Executive authorize all Locals that in 
case of new members taken on the staff, such members MAY 
be charged one-tenth of the annual membership fee per month 
or fraction thereof, between the date of joining the staff and 
the end of the fiscal year.’’ 


‘RE NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF LOCAL SECRETARIES 
Will newly-appointed secretaries please inform Headquar- 
ters IMMEDIATELY after appointment: 
(1) Name and Address of the New Secretary; 
(2) Name and Address of the other officers of the Local. 
We do not wish to mislead prospective members who are 
asked to communicate with the nearest Secretary of a Local. 


REORGANIZATION MEETINGS 

Will officers of Locals please call together at the earliest 
possible date a meeting for the purpose of planning the Fall 
Campaign work. The Executive is anticipating a great increase 
in the membership and it is hoped that every Local will proceed 
vigorously with the work of increasing the membership within 
its own area. The Province is too vast for representatives 
from Headquarters to visit teachers in outlying districts, and 
unless Local Executives organize the work it cannot possibly 
be done. It is possible that a representative from Headquarters 
will be able to attend an organization meeting where there are 


sufficient teachers likely to be present to justify the expense. - 


A Membership Committee should be appointed in every Local! 


REPORTS OF LOCAL ALLIANCE MEETINGS, ETC. 

The A.T.A. Magazine does not contain sufficient Alliance 
news. This complaint is frequently made. The fault, however, 
is not due to the management, but to the fact that the Editor 
and others responsible for collecting material for the Magazine 
are not given the necessary support by the Locals. If a Press 
Correspondent has not been appointed by your Local, the Secre- 
tary or President should send in reports of Local Alliance Meet- 
ings, School Fairs, Items of Personal Interest—to members, new 
appointments, marriages of members, deaths of members, etc., 
Reports of Conventions and Institutes, and all other items of 
local educational interest. These reports are really DESIRED, 
and persons sending same will receive the sincere thanks of 
the Provincial Executive. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF LOCAL SECRETARIES 
Local Alliance Name and Address of Secretary 
































BARONS Miss C. M. Ingraham, Barons. 
BASHAW. J. L. West, Bashaw. 
I no cicpictsseccscecescicssan 

p< ee 

BLUEGRASG.....................--.--4 Mr. Golley, Tripoli. 

BOW ISLAND ....................-- 

BASSANO Mrs. Bell P 
BROOKS Miss L. M. Smith, Duchess. 
ERTS Ierceness Miss L. Lang 

CARDSTON Miss Lucille Woolf, Cardston. 
CARSTAIRS Miss E. S. Brown, Carstairs. 
CALGARY PUBLIC ............ Mr. F. C. Ward, 923 4th Ave. W. 
CALGARY HIGH ................ Miss K. McKellan, 225 25 Ave. N.E. 
CHAUVIN Mr. G. W. Saul, Chauvin. 
CHINOOK Miss N. Reist, Chinook. 
CHIPMAN Miss Jean Gunn. 

OROSSFIELD ...................... Principal of Schools. 
CLARESHOLM .................... W. L. Irwine. 

CLIVE Mr. G. Shaver, Clive. 

CLYDE Mr. H. Aldridge, Clyde. 





|: Mr. C. V. Asselstine, B.A., Bellevue. 
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CRAIG BTUs. an. ccicsncccscescceses Geo. McMeekin 
pS nae Mr. J. F. Barker, Daysland. 
PSR Principal of Public School. 
DRUMHELLER .................. T. E. Rodie, Drumheller. 
DELIA 
DONALDA Miss L. M. Flack, Donalda. 
REO ................-......-. Mr. R. Hulland, Edgerton. 
EDMONTON HIGH ............ Mr. R. L. Mattern, M.A., Strathcona 


High School. 
EDMONTON PUBLIC ........ Wellesley Fraser, Parkdale School. 
EDMONTON SEPARATE..Miss M. Roche, 11320 102nd Avenue, 
Edmonton. 








ERSKINE Mr. A. D. Norris. 
EDSON Mrs. W. H. Sheridan, Edson. 
FERINTOSH Mr. D. G. McLean, Ferintosh. 





FORT SASKATCHEWAN_N. R. Robison, Ft. Saskatchewan. 


























GLEICHEN Miss A. H. Noble. 

GRANUM Mr. G. Bishop, Gftanum. 

Ey, EEE Miss P. Marryatt, Hardisty. 

P| EERE AOE eR Dane TET Miss E. A. McLeod, Hanna. 

HILLCREST Miss B. C. Sellon. 

ps Miss A. Creighton, High River. 

INNISFREE Mr. Sam Crowther, Innisfree. 

ISLAY Miss.G. H. Marois, Islay. 

JENNER Miss F. Garrison, Jenner. 

JOSEPHBOURG .....................- Mr. J. Kelly, R.R. No. 1, Ft. Sask. 

II weicsennsncseescqresnscnssee 

LAMONT Miss Ada A. Crilley, B.A. 

LEDUC Miss C. D. Inkster, Leduc. 

Prov ih 8) Miss Jean Jackson, 1236 6th Avenue 
South, Lethbridge. 

p SS Miss R. Glenn, Magrath. 


MEDICINE HAT PUBLICMiss H. L. Malcolm, 265 Belfast St. 
MEDICINE HAT HIGH ...Mr. W. R. Baker, B.A., Alexandra 
High School. 

















MIRROR Principal of Schools. 

ent enone ee eemcmerenr ne Miss Marjorie M. West, Millet 
pg gs | 5 John Paul, Monitor 

MUNDARE Miss J. J. S. McCallum, Mundare. 
pe a ee Mr. H. G. Menzies, M.A., Nanton. 
OLDS Miss C. E. Cameron, Box 349, Olds. 
ORION. Miss A. Yuill, Orion. 

OYEN Mrs. Alice C. Robinson, Oyen. 
OKOTOKS Miss L. C. Patterson, Okotoks. 





PINCHER CREEE .............. Miss M. Longley, Pincher Creek. 



































PROVOST Miss A. Imlah, Hayter. 
RAYMOND Mr. H. D. Weaver, Raymond. 
RED DEER Miss Pearl Ebert, B.A., Red Deer. 
REDCLIFF Mr. H. O. Klinck, Redcliff. 
RIMBEY Mr. Mauson. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN PEK..Miss M. E. Porter, Canmore. 
SMOKY LAKE ...................- Mr. H. A. Kotash, Smoky Lake. 
STETTLER Miss Grace Rogers, Stettler. 
SN aici dass Cater M. Campbell, Stirling. 

STONY PLAT .............---. Mr. C. E. Clarke, Stony Plain. 
SUFFIELD Mr. Thos. Baillie, Suffield. 
TABER Miss Lily Perkins, Taber. 
TOFIELD Miss J. B. MacOwen. 

THREE HILLS .................... Miss Francis E. Knight, Three Hills. 
VBEGBEVElsias  «...-:.......-...... James McCrea, Vegreville. 
VULCAN Miss C. Wylie, B.A., Vulcan. 
VERMILION ..................------ E. J. Kibblewhite, Vermilion. 
VIKING Miss G. Gallagher. 
WASKATENALD .................- Mr. Hunter, Waskatenau. 
WETASKIWIN .................... Miss O. I. Blakeley, Wetaskiwin. 
YOUNGSTOWN ..............--.. W. E. Frame, Youngstown. 


Newly appointed Secretaries of Locals are asked to inform 
Headquarters immediately after appointment in order that our 
record may be kept up-to-date. The list of Locals and Secre- 
taries will be published every month in the A.T.A. Magazine. 
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OUR NEW CATALOGUE 








containing complete information regarding Word, Sentence, and Number Builders, 
Weaving and Sewing Materials, Busy Work, Manual Training, Art Supplies, ete., has 
just been completed. 


It is Indispensable to Public School Teachers 


Not only does it furnish a wide selection of materials for Primary and Art work, 
but also offers considerable saving on account of reduced prices. 

No teacher interested in the training of young children can afford to be without a 
copy. If you have not received yours, write us at once. 








THE GEO. M. HENDRY CO., LIMITED 


School Equipment of All Kinds 
215 VICTORIA STREET - . - - - - - TORONTO 

















\. 











’ EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


FOR INVESTORS OF LIMITED MEANS 








Edmonton Public School District 
No. 7, Province of Alberta, offers 


Twenty-five Thousand Dollars School Bonds 


in the following denominations: $1000.00, $500.00, 
$100.00, $50.00, $10.00, repayable in ten equal annual 
instalments, principal and interest. ° 


PRICE: Par. INTEREST: Six per cent. 
Bonds now ready for delivery in order of application to 


THE SECRETARY, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL BOARD 
Civic Block - Edmonton 
FRANK SCOTT W. H. ALEXANDER, 
Chairman, Chairman, 
Publie Schooi Board Finance Committee 








( —> 
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Members of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance 
Know That: 


(1) The A.T.A. has raised the status of the teacher in 
Alberta and given a lead to the teaching profession 
throughout Canada. 

(2) Only by organization can teaching be made a real 
profession. 

(3) Propaganda against the Alliance is developed by 
those whose desire it is that teachers shall be de- 
nied the privileges of all other professions and 
crafts to act unitedly, to choose their own leaders 
and to exert an influence on the educational policy 
of the Province. 

(4) In time of difficulty a member has a powerful or- 

ganization at his or her call to stand behind the in- 

dividual and see that justice is done. 

If the member is never called upon to face trouble 

personally, the support given to the A. T. A. is a 

help to some fellow-teacher less fortunately placed. 

‘‘Bear ye one anothers’ burdens’’ is the primary 

consideration of a right professional spirit and the 

bed-rock principle on which our organization 1s 
founded and our policy promulgated. 

The A.T.A. has raised considerably the average 

salary of teachers in Alberta; and only by greatly 

intensifying the organization, can teachers avoid 
losing much of what has been won. 
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Non-Members of the A. T. A. Do Not Know: 


That every teacher in Alberta owes hundreds 

of dollars per annum to the success of the 

A.T.A. in the past; every monthly cheque is in- 

creased by an amount equal to many times the 

annual membership fee to the A.T.A. \ 

(2) The average salary of teachers in Alberta in 1917 | 
was as low as $862.64 and that the average salary 
jumped to $1,289.89 in 1921. The A.T.A. way 
responsible for the increase. 

(3) There is a very strongly organized effort to re- 
duce teachers’ salaries still further and that an- 
ticipations for the success of the movement are 
based on the consideration that many of the teach- 
ers are not members of the A.T.A., and can thereby 
be used to hurt the interests of the majority of the 
teachers. 

(4) Lack of information led the teachers to believe that 
a fictitious over-supply of teachers was real. Lack 
of organization and information on the part of the 
teachers of the Province resulted in a wage reduc- 
tion of approximately $750,000: $10,000 paid in 
membership fees could have prevented this mis- 
belief and saved to the teachers this three-quarters 
vf a million drop in wages. 

(5) Non-membership of the Alliance is not only poor 

business but also it stultifies the efforts of those 

who for years have been making a sacrifice for the 
teachers of Alberta. Neutrality with regard to the 

A.T.A. has the effect of ‘‘open hostility.’’ 


— 
_ 
a 





Why Not? 


Put aside all petty considerations and do your 
share while you remain in the teaching profession 
towards making teaching a profession and ‘‘worth 
while.’’ Others have done the same for you m 
the past. 

(3) Remember the policy of the A.T.A. represents the 
opinions of the members of the A.T.A. and that it 


(1 
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will be your organization; you will have your say 
in who shall be the leaders, in the methods of ad- 
ministration and in the shaping and direction of 
the A.T.A. policy. 
Join Now! Don’t delay! 
you! 


Your profession needs 





What a Boy Did 


Although ‘sixteen-year-old Martin J. Dupraw was 
not graduated from the New York High School of Com- 
merce until January, 1922, he has already placed his 
name in the shorthand hall of fame. 

In the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association 
Speed contest held in New London, Connecticut, on 
August 24, young Dupraw completely outdistanced 
many of his older and more experienced opponents and 
amazed the judges by carrying away with lim three 
N.S.R.A. speed certificates. 

These official certificates testified that Dupraw had 
written shorthand for fifteen minutes—three separate 
5-minute takes at 150, 175 and 200 words a minute—on 
solid literary matter, and that he had transcribed his 
notes on the typewriter with an accuracy of 98.3 per 
eent. In facet, on the 150-word-a-minute take—750 
words—he made but four errors, which meant an ac- 
curracy of 99.5 per cent. 

Not so long ago a speed of 200 words a minute on 
difficult literary matter required years of study and 
practice, but young Dupraw gained a lap on the older 
members of his profession by learning a system that 
enabled him to utilize his longhand training from the 
start. 

This flying start gave him the encouragement neces- 
sary to his success. 

In September Mr. Dupraw expects to enter col- 
lege, where he will have a decided advantage over 
many of his classmates in being able to write down 
verbatim the leefures of his professors that others will 
be obliged to write in the more ecumbrous longhand. 

‘‘How Shorthand Opens the Door to Opportunity’ 
is attractively told in a free booklet published by The 
Gregg Publishing Company of Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco. (Adv.) 





’ 





Swem’s Comeback 


Charles Lee Swem, who for eight years followed 
with his nimble fingers the rich vocabulary of ex- 
President Wilson, and whose high speed shorthand 
record once astonished the world, has ‘‘ecome baeck’’ in. 
competition. 

At the speed contest held by the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association at New London, Connecticut, in 
August, a name was entered which aroused the mem- 
ory of many an old-time writer. That name was Charles 
Lee Swem. And when the count was taken, to the 
astonishment of the committee, Mr. Swem had won 
second place in the Championship Contest and again 
broken two previous world’s records. On the high- 
speed court-matter test, dictated at the extraordinary 
speed of 280 words a minute, Mr. Swem, although never 
a court reporter, won second place. 

As Mr. Swem modestly explained, ‘‘I wrote the 
Gregg system, based on ordinary longhand. How could 
I forget it?’’ 





Loose Leaf Note Books 


There appears to be an increasing demand for loose 
leaf exercise books in our schools. Teachers who have 
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Alexander-Hilbert Fur Co. Amateur Championship 
In the World’s Amateur Speed Contest Mr. Louis 
LIMITED A. Leslie, with an accuracy record of 99.1% won first 
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- Charles L. Swem, for eight years personal stenog- 
rapher to President Wilson, and Albert Schneider, 
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second and third places respectively. 
Mr. Swem, on the high-speed court matter test, dic- 
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adopted them claim among other advantages, that they 
make supervision and correction of written work much 
easier, and that they bring uniformity and system into 
the class work. 

In loose leaf books, as in most other commodities, 
there are degrees of quality. Possibly the most satis- 
factory books on the market are those made by The 
Chas. Chapman Co. of London, Ontario, who have been 
the pioneers in Canada for loose leaf school books. 
While the prices are not the lowest in Canada, they 
are the lowest for the quality offered. It pays to buy 
good quality even in school books. 





Saue the Caxes 


A DIALOGUE 





Visitor: ‘‘Where does the teacher of your school 
board ?’’ 

Moruer: ‘‘The teacher? We haven’t got one yet. 
One was to come out here and start school last Monday 
but he hadn’t his certificate so we have got to wait.’’ 

Visiror: ‘‘Can’t the Board get a teacher, then?’’ 

Mortuer: ‘‘They say not. The Board reckoned there 
were all kinds of teachers to be had, but it don’t look 
like it.’’ 

Vistror: ‘‘How much were they offering?’’ 

Morner: ‘‘Only $900, but do you think they can 
get one for that much?”’ 

Visiror: ‘‘I don’t think a real teacher would con- 
sider coming for that amount.”’ : 

Mortuer: ‘‘That’s just what I told Mr. T only 
the other day. But he don’t care. He said that it 
wouldn’t hurt if we didn’t run school at all this fall. It 
would be easier on the taxes. Fat lot he cares for the 
school. It don’t matter at all if my four children have 
to do without schooling. I don’t know why folks don’t 
put men like him out. He’s a bachelor. Then there’s 
Mr. S— He’s married, but’ has no children ready 
to go to school. And when school is running Mr. J’s 
(the other member of the Board) children don’t attend 
half the time and he’s sore because he can’t have them 
doing chores all day. But nobody seems to care much 
whether we have a school or not. The Board don’t 
want one; that’s certain. Mrs. M———told them so the 
other day, and said that if they wanted a teacher they 
would offer high enough wages to get one. I’m worried 
over my four (pointing to the children crowding round 
her). I want them to have an education, but it don’t 
seem like as if they can get the chance.’’ 

Visitor: ‘‘Well, the Board will have to offer more 
than $900 to get a teacher now, that’s certain.’”’ 

Moruer: ‘‘It looks like it, but that will be just 
what the School Board wants—no teacher at all. Things 
don’t look very good to me. There’s something wrong 
when the School Board don’t take any interest in hav- 
ing school running.”’ 

Vistror: ‘‘Quite so. Good afternoon.’’ 

Morner: ‘‘You aren’t an inspector, are you? Be- 
cause if you are I wish you would make the Board get a 
teacher.”’ 

Query: Are School Boards elected to provide ade- 
quate facilities for educating future Canadians, or is 
their main function to ‘‘save the taxes’’? It would seem 
that not a few school boards consider that their main 
service (?) to the community is not to keep the school 
open, but to keep it closed: that is the criterion of a 
good school board. In how many eases would this re- 











cent conversation typify rural school conditions? The 
questions were put by a visitor to a rural school located 
within twenty miles of Edmonton and the answers are 
those of a tidy, anxious farmer’s wife, whose small 
children erowded the living room and, for want of 
something to occupy their minds, were evidently haras- 
sing the hard-working mother. 





Local News 





CALGARY 


HE Calgary High School Teachers Alliance held 
"T tte first regular meeting in September, and judg- 

ing by the large attendance, this will be a very 
encouraging year for Alliance prospects in Calgary. 

The Executive have held a number of interesting 
and prolonged sessions planning for the coming year, 
and they believe that the members as a whole will take 
a renewed interest in the work of this important or- 
ganization. 

The regular meeting in October will take the form 
of a reception to the teachers recently appointed to the 
High School staffs. The Board of Trade rooms have 
been secured and the committee have arranged the pro- 
gram with a view of making teachers acquainted with 
the other members of the High School Alliance. The 
form of future meetings will be decided at this session 
and the executive anticipate a full attendance and an 
interesting evening. 

A number of questions vital to the profession are up 
for discussion during the winter months, and this year 
will no doubt be a very important one in the advance 
of Alliance organization. President Ferguson has been 
untiring in his efforts to enlist the interest of the teach- 
ers in a wider field of activities. 

The increased attendance in the High Schools in 
Calgary has resulted in the opening of a new High 
School in East Calgary to accommodate Grades VII and 
IX. The School Board have been very fortunate in 
having an experienced and capable teacher in the per- 
son of Mr. F. D. Weir, B.A., to take charge of this new 
High School, with an energetic staff consisting of 
Messrs. Main, Ferguson, Patterson and Misses Sheppard 
and MeKinnon. The other High Schools welcome this 
iast addition to the educational institutions of Calgary 
and predict a bright and successful future for the East 
Calgary High School. 

Miss McPhail has resumed her work at Central 
High School after a six months’ rest in Europe. 

Miss H. J. Tait, B.A., has been added to the staff of 
the Commercial High School. Miss Tait is a very wel- 
come acquisition to the High School teaching ranks of 
Calgary. 

The Field Day sports for the High Schools was held 
in Victoria Park, Friday, September 29, and proved one 
of the most interesting and successful meets conducted 
by the Schools Athletic Association. Keen rivalry and 
exciting finishes marked the larger part. of the events. 
The honors of the day were carried off by Crescent 
Heights High School, with Central a close competitor. 
South Calgary produced a number of speed artists and 
East Calgary left its mark on the score board. 

The proposed by-law for securing the Pryce Jones 
3uilding as a location for the Commercial High and 
Prevoeational Schools was ‘‘snowed under.’’ These 
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) “Moulthrop” Movable 
Adjustable Chair Desk 


Made in Canada 





SOLID QUARTER-CUT OAK 


THE BEST DESK ON THE MARKET 


























Prices: $12.75 upwards f.0.b. Edmonton 


(Note this Price) 


A Modern Desk complete, artistic and comfortable. 


Send for Catalogue, or write our Edmonton Representative, 


G. A. VALLANCE 
10365 98rd ‘Street, Edmonton, Alberta 


For quick service, give Mr. Vallance full particulars in regard to the number of Desks required, sizes, 
ete., and when wanted. Your needs will be taken care of promptly. 


HERTEL-HARSHMAN CO. LIMITED 


326-28 Spadina Ave. 


Toronto, Ontario 




















BASEBALL 
FOOTBALL 


Basket Ball -- Volley Ball 


AND 
PLAYGROUNDS EQUIPMENT 
OF ALL KINDS 


Write for Catalogues and Special 
School Discounts 


—THE— 


HINGSTON SMITH ARMS CO. 


LIMITED 


Branches at Calgary and Edmonton 
Head Office: Winnipeg 
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McCONNELL’S MAPS--Geography of Canada and the World 


SET No. 17. 
1 Title Page 
2 Astronomical Geography, showing Seasons, Tides, Eclipses, 
etc. 

3 North America, two maps, Political and Physical 
South America, two maps, Political and Physical. 
Europe, showing all new boundaries up to date 
Asia, outers all the latest divisions, also Japan’s claims 

in Asla 
Africa, disposition of the German Colonies 
The World on Mercator’s Projection, showing latest bound- 

aries 
United States, each state colored separately 
United States, showing Agricultural Provinces 
Relief Map of Canada 
Drainage Map of Canada 
Physical Map of Canada 
Precipitation in Canada, showing amount in inches 
Temperature, shown in colors 
Maritime Provinces 
Maritime Provinces, showing natural resources 
Quebec and Ontario, showing natural resources 
19 Quebec and Ontario, showing natural resources 
20 Resource Map of Canada 
22 British Columbia, showing natural resources 
23 The Prairie Provinces, showing natural resources 
24 The Prairie Provinces, showing natural resources 
25 The Minerals of Canada 
26 The Forests of Canada 
27 Wheat Production, Canada 
28 Oats Production, Canada 
29 Swine Production, Canada 
30 Apple Production, Canada 
31 Hay Production, Canada 
32 Cattle Production, Canada 
33 Physical Map of the World 
34 Mean Annual Precipitation of the World 
35 Wheat Production of the World 
36 Corn Production of the World 
37 Sugar Production of the World 
38 Cotton Production of the World 
39 Cattle Production of the World 
40 Population of the World : 

The maps are handsomely lithographed in colors; they 
are bound on the edges with cloth; they are correct and up-to- 
date. 38 maps—44x32 inches, sold only in sets. Price with 
adjustable steel — area $49.50 

2ayable in Canadian money 
GEO. H. DAWSON. Local Representative, ‘Stittsville, Ontario 


McCONNELL MAP CO 


213 Institute Place, Chicago, Illinois 
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Schools have increased to such an extent that accom- 
modation has become a serious problem, and the School 
Board thought that this would solve the problem for the 
time being, but the ratepayers preferred a building en- 
tirely for school purposes. 
GEORGE CROMIE, 
Press Representative. 
Calgary, October 5, 1922. 





OYEN 


The Oyen School Fair was held Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 20, in the Oyen School building. The schools which 
took part were: Oyen four-roomed School (Mr. Spring- 
bett, Principal); Excel (Mrs. Johnston, Teacher) ; 
Abbott (Miss Wilcox, Teacher); Wavy Plain (Miss 
Denton, Teacher) ; and Kirkwall School (Miss Marsden, 
Teacher). It was the first fair of its kind ever held in 
this district and proved an event of great interest to 
both children and parents. The exhibits were very 
numerous and showed a great deal of enterprise and 
labor on the part of teachers and pupils. From the 
wide range of prizes offered almost every class was 
keenly competed for. From some of the schools every 
child had several pieces of work to exhibit. 

The grains and garden produce would have done 
credit to a ‘‘ grown-ups’ ’’ agricultural show. There 
were many fine large beets, carrots, turnips, onions, ete. 
There were sunflowers that stood over ten feet high. <A 
very complete collection of noxious weeds was exhibited 
by the pupils of Abbott School. 

In the classes for Manual Arts the work of the 
Oyen School was probably the best on exhibit, but the 
numerous entries from the rural districts showed that 
this work was not being entirely neglected even in the 
one-roomed schools. 

The little girls from all the schools took a great 
interest in the Household Economy classes, some hav- 
ing as many as twenty entries. Some of the exhibits in 
cooking and sewing were very excellent indeed. 

The children’s work attracted a large gathering. 
Social and patriotic features added to the enjoyment of 
the day. At noon the Women’s Institute served hot 
cocoa, and parents, teachers and pupils spent a pleasant 
hour on the lawn. In the afternoon a very impressive 
ceremony was held for the unveiling of the Honor Roll. 

ANNIE MARSDEN, 
Secretary 





INNISFREE 
The monthly meeting of the Innisfree Local was held 


‘on Saturday afternoon at the Baptist Church. Mr. 


King’s resignation as President was accepted and Mr. 
K. C. Miller, B.A., was the unanimous choice. A demon- 
stration in First Aid was given, which was followed by 
a discussion on Sehool Hygiene. The next meeting 
will be held on Saturday, November 4th. A full at- 
tendance is desired. 

Mr. Bennett is holding a Teachers’ Institute at Innis- 
free on Friday, October 20th. A round table confer- 
enee on Time Tables and the Course of Study is ex- 
pected. 

Mr. Sam Crowther, teacher at Primrose, is giving 
a dance at the school and eard party at his residence 
on October 13th, as a token of appreciation for the fine 
house and grounds provided by the Board. 

A new two-room school is under construction at 
Leszniew (Mr. Nixon, teacher) for the eighty-six pupils 
on the census. 
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The new school at Innisfree opens today, to the 
great satisfaction of all concerned. A social gathering 
on Friday night will celebrate the event with suitable 
activities. 

Atkinson School (Mrs. Hugh Simpson, teacher), 
obtained the diploma in the recent Innisfree School 
Fair, with Woodville (Mr. Miller, teacher) and Beatty 
(Miss White, teacher) closely following. 

FRED S. WARREN, 
Press Correspondent. 
Innisfree, October 9th, 1922. 





Stems from Overseas 


(M. J. G.) 





AFTER THREE Montus 


and the Borough Council has been ended, and 

after a long struggle the teachers have gained a 
measure of justice which ought to have been theirs 
without any question from the very beginning. 

A very clear letter was sent to the Mayor from the 
3oard of Education pointing out that the whole grant 
was endangered, and that the original action of the 
Authority in causing a deplorable state of affairs did 
not make it easy for the Board to exercise any dis- 
cretion in paying a portion of the grant. 

At a meeting of the Borough Council, one of the 
aldermen moved that a Conference be held at White- 
hall, and that Mr. Fisher, President of the Board of 
Edueation, preside over the conference between repre- 
sentatives of the Town Council and the teachers. 

The resolution was ecarried* and the Conference 
was held. The result was a settlement between the 
Borough Council and the teachers, and the re-opening 
of the schools. 


ate Southampton dispute between the teachers 





Group Tests Or INTELLIGENCE 


Dr. P. B. Ballard’s new book, Group Tests of In- 
telligence (Hodder & Stoughton, 6s net), deals with 
mental tests that ‘‘can be applied by the ordinary 
teacher in the ordinary classroom.’’ Its pages make 
fascinating reading, says The Teachers’ World, for any- 
one concerned with education, and it should set thou- 
sands of teachers to work who have not hitherto been 
greatly interested in intelligence tests. 

Not only are the well-known tests In use In America 
described and criticized, but Dr. Ballard introduces the 
reader to group tests of his own. And he generously 
allows teachers to duplicate them for classroom use if 
they desire to do so, instead of purchasing printed 
20pies. 
on adele chapters on ‘‘Correlation’’ and ‘‘Probable 
Error’’ are included, as well as an interesting discussion 


4 


on school organization as affected by the use of Group 
Tests. ome 

Teachers in primary schools who find it difficult to 
convince an inspector that a level age class without ex- 
ceptions is impossible (and there are or were many oe 
spectors of this sort) would, of course, derive ane e 
support for their contention from the use of Group 
Tests, which would prove their value if for no other 
purpose than that of preliminary classification. 
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Eniturial 





‘<Sun’’ Spots 
LBERTA teachers will read with interest the lead- 
ing article from the Brandon Sun, which appears 
in this issue. Its sound is familiar to those who 
have passed through troublous times in this Province. 
But its main interest for us is the evident ‘‘soreness’’ 


of the editor over educational matters in general in °* 
Manitoba. This can have only one meaning, namely, — 


that the recent contest between the Brandon School 
Board and the teaching profession of Canada leaves 
much to be desired on the part of the Board. There are 
some spots on the ‘‘Sun.”’ 

The article as a whole strikes nearly all of the notes 
of reaction in educational policy. There is the old 
whine about placing the schools on a ‘‘business basis’’ 
—hbasing education ‘‘on the ability of the people to 
pay.’’ This will mean, for the wealthy retired farmers 
of Brandon, cutting teachers’ salaries to a minimum 
and reducing teachers to the status of farm-hands. It 
is, of course, perfectly competent for the Brandon 
Board to get as much as it can from its teachers and 
pay as little as possible for it. This is no doubt 
organizing the schools on a ‘‘business basis.’’ But in so 
doing, to strike a heroic attitude and rant about ‘‘edu- 
cation for democracy’’ will make no impression what- 
ever on those whose desire for educational reform is 
either intelligent or sincere. To dismiss an excellent 
staff that has given I$ng years of efficient service, to 
disorganize a school system two months before the final 
examinations, while at the same time professing the 
greatest concern for the future of the children, and 
sympathy for their parents, is insolently—let us eall it 
—cerude. The argument for retrenchment based upon 
the ‘‘ability to pay’’ is hardly less fallacious and mis- 
leading. There is, it is true, a tendency towards over- 
centralization in our Provincial Departments of Eduea- 
tion. More local control is certainly desirable, and this 
is one of the strong points in the case for Municipal 
School Boards, as opposed to bureaucratic control from 
the Department. But such a view does not imply that 
every local School Board should have the right of abso- 
lutely independent control of education in its own area. 
The ‘‘ability to pay’’ would then be a pretext for clos- 
ing many schools. Indeed, nothing would better please 
some of our rural Boards than to have a chance to keep 
their schools closed on the ground of inability to pay. 
And who shall decide the question of ‘‘ability to pay’’? 
Surely not the individual School Boards, unless we wish 
to wreck our whole educational system. 

The same lack of sincerity can be seen in the other 
charges levelled at the Manitoba Teachers’ Federation 
by the editor of the Sun. The burden of them all is 
that the statement that unionization of teachers fosters 
inefficiency. The complete answer to such a charge is 
the simple fact that what efficient teachers there are, 


whether in Manitoba or any other Province where a 
teachers’ organization exists, all belong to and actively 
direct the policies of the organizations. It is the 
inefficient who are indifferent to the organization. 

But when the Sun accuses the local Federation mem- 
bers of acting ‘‘in the extreme way of trades union 
elements and that have hurt the cause of honest labor 
everywhere,’’ its worthy editor at this point quits the 
realm of common sense, and, passing the nether limits 
even of the merest inane ‘‘piffle,’’ plunges forthwith 
into the abyss of blank fatuity. No sane man, surely, 
will refuse to recognize the vast improvement which 
has been made in the status of Labor by the Trades 
Union movement. If the teachers’ organizations of 
Canada achieve for the teaching profession but a 
moiety of what the Trades Unions have done for Labor, 
then, indeed, will their future be glorious. 





AVERAGE SALARIES OF ALBERTA TEACHERS 
The averages given below are based on statistics 
from the Annual Reports of the Department of Educa- 
tion: therefore, they are authoritative. 


YEAR RurAuL TEACHERS ALL TEACHERS 
|) Lana Nea ala ie AWE os ee $ 792.72 
|) | eee (2:5 | aaa aise 826.69 
| ee ce). re ee oe 862.64 
elle Ay Seas eee SGGIOB !i., is) aeeal 919.34 
tp | SN Sa aoe Sb5 Se eo a 191.34 
| 1 ject paate matt 5 Ok, | gn ei 1,025.67 
| ea LOY: : aie eerie 1,180.62 
Te) Eee Sareea LUISN6 jaca 1,288.89 


No substantial increase is noticed in salaries of 
Rural Teachers until Midsummer of 1917, when the 
Statutory Minimum, passed in March of that year, gave 
a considerable boost. The inerease in 1916 ‘‘in all 
schools’? was due to ‘‘War Cuts in Salary’’ being 
restored in the towns and large cities. Otherwise 
salaries were practically stationary until Midsummer, 
1918. The Statutory Minimum had failed to materially 
inerease salaries: this in spite of splendid crops and the 
high price of farm products, and increase in wages of 
all other wage earners. 

In 1918 the A.T.A. commenced to be talked about; 
1919 was ‘flu year and the organization work was 
seriously impeded. However, the $1,200 minimum com- 
menced to make itself felt. 

Midsummer, 1919, to Midsummer, 1920, was the first 
year of full effectiveness of the A.T.A.—note the jump 
—and the work was continued through 1921 with 
similar progress. 

The A.T.A. gave the increase, not the ‘‘Law of 
Supply and Demand.’’ The years 1916, 1917, 1918 were 
the years of greatest scarcity of teachers, yet no 
material increases in salaries were earned; the real 
pressure upward came as a result of organizing. 

Can the A.T.A. hold what it has won? lv will take 


much more organization to hold now than it required 


to advance during the banner year, 1920 to 1921. 
—J. W. B. 
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Marginalia 





CORRESPONDENT ran across the following in 
A tie United States Biennial Survey of Education, 
1916-1918: 

‘‘An interesting proof of the progressiveness of the 
teaching force of Alberta is furnished by the action of 
the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance in promulgating the 
following code of honor for the guidance of the body.”’ 
Then foilows our Code of Honor. How many of our 
teachers read this Code at least once a month? Try it. 


Mr. Erwin Knapp, M.A., a member of the late staff 
of the Brandon Collegiate—of honored memory—has 
been appointed Inspector of Secondary Schools by the 
Manitoba Department of Education. No doubt Inspec- 
tor Knapp will be glad to allay the consuming desire of 
the Brandon Sun for efficient schools in Brandon. Yes, 
we think it rather good! 


We have reports this month of some further cases 
where Alberta teachers have been successful in de- 
fending their rights in a court of law. This is a point 
which should not be overlooked. Teachers have too 
long been in the habit of allowing persons other than 
judges to interpret the School Ordinance for them. The 
individual teacher standing alone can often be 
“‘bluffed’’ out of his rights. But with a strong organi- 
zation at his baeck—‘‘that’s different.’’ Not the least of 
the great achievements of the N. U. T. of England is to 
be accounted the long line of court decisions they have 
won in substantiation of the rights of British teachers. 





Communications ° 





October 17, 1922 
To the President of the A.T.A.: 

This is to certify that I, as Principal of the Castor 
High and Public Schools, took exception to the manner 
in which the Castor Board met the advances of the 
A.T.A. toward a reconciliation of their differences, 
when the way was made easy for them, and it was 
largely on this account I left their service. 

N. S. Fitzsimmons. 


October 17, 1922. 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Inc., 
10701 University Ave., South Edmonton. 
Dear Sirs— 
Re: Trenholm vs. Gimlet S.D. No. 4375 

In pursuance of the request of your General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mr. Barnett, we beg to report on this 
action as follows :— 

We received file on May 20th, 1922, after much 
correspondence had taken place between Mr. Trenholm 
and the Gimlet trustees. On June 8th, 1922, we issued 
Statement of Claim claiming damages against the De- 
fendants in the sum of $337.85, as follows :— 

To loss of time cause by breach of con- 
tract by Defendants—Jan. 2, 1922, to 
Feb. 3, 1922, at the rate of $1,200 per 
nll iit ata KORA ae $142.85 
Cost of moving from Leedale to Elnora, 
necessitated by this breach..................-----+ 50.00 
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Cost of sale of goods necessitated by 
Presets oe 45.00 
Clenbevall Gamiagem 0352002. 100.00 
$337.85 


Statement of Claim alleged that by agreement in 
writing between the parties dated Feb. 1st, 1922, the 
Gimlet Board engaged Mr. Trenholm at a salary of 
$1,200 per annum from and after the 14th day of March, 
1921. This contract was on the new Form 27 issued by 
the Department of Education and contained the well- 
known clause No. 5, providing for determination of the 
agreement upon thirty days’ notice. Statement of Claim 
further alleged that on or about January 16th, 1922, the 
Defendant Board notified the Plaintiff that another 
teacher had been accepted for his position for 1922, 
and that his services would not be further required; 
that the Plaintiff then requested the Board, in writing, 
for an opportunity to discuss with the Defendant its 
reasons for proposing to terminate the said agreement 
and to answer any charges or complaints made against 
him, in pursuance of the provisions of Clause 5; that 
the Defendant did in pursuance of the said request, call 
a meeting of its members for such purpose but did not 
give the Plaintiff the necessary five days’ notice of such 
meeting as required by Clause 5 (b) and by reason of 
such default, the Plaintiff was unable to appear at the 
meeting; that the Defendant did not at the conclusion 
of the said meeting or at any time later, either confirm 
or rescind its previous action in accordance with Clause 
5, and that the said previous notice given on January 
16th, 1922, thereby became invalidated, and no notice 
of confirmation or otherwise was given to the Plaintiff. 
The Plaintiff thereupon sought employment elsewhere 
and lost one month’s salary and was obliged to remove 
from Leedale to Elnora, Alberta. 


The Defendant Board upon the Statement of Claim 
being served, retained as its solicitors Messrs. Payne & 
Graham of Red Deer, and advised the Plaintiff’s solici- 
tors, Messrs. Van Allen, Simpson & Company, that they 
intended to deliver a Defence to the action. On June 
29th, the Defendant’s solicitors wrote to the Plaintiff’s 
solicitors without prejudice, suggesting a settlement of 
the action by payment of the sum of $142.85, being the 
amount of the salary }»st. On July 4th, the Plaintiff’s 
solicitors wrote to the Defendant’s solicitors advising 
them that they would recommend the Plaintiff to accept 
$142.85 and costs in full settlement. Much correspon- 
dence was exchanged between the solicitors from then 
on, but the Defendant’s solicitors did not take advan- 
tage of the Plaintiff’s offer of settlement, and conse- 
quently considerable costs were incurred, as it was 
necessary to have the case set down for trial at Wetas- 
kiwin. The ease was finally set down for trial by the 
Order of His Honor Judge Lees and on September 36th, 
the parties agreed to attend at Wetaskiwin to submit 
themselves for examination for discovery before trial. 
The Plaintiff and his solicitor, Mr. Van Allen of Edmon- 
ton, appeared, but the Defendants did not appear but 
telephoned from Red Deer offering settlement by pay- 
ment of the sum of $142.85, plus costs of the action to 
date. This was immediately accepted by Mr. Trenholm. 
The Defendant’s solicitors subsequently consented to an 
Order for Judgment against the Defendant Board in 
the sum mentioned, with costs. In view of the settle- 
ment, the action did not proceed further. 

Yours very truly, 
Van Allen, Simpson & Smith, 
Per G. H. V. 
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| More Light on Education—from the “Brandon Sun” 


Brandon Sun of August 28, 1922, for several 

reasons. In the first place, because it is in- 
teresting per se, a sort of curiosity in the polemics of 
the teachers’ organization movement; second, because 
it is surprising to find so conservative a body as the 
Manitoba Teachers’ Federation provoking so virulent 
an attack on fundamental principles; again that our 
Alberta teachers may renew their acquaintance with 
the ‘‘usual line’’ of anti-teacher propaganda, now heard 
in all the provinces from Ontario to British Columbia, 
and lastly, that we may have an opportunity to review 
the article, parts of which we take the liberty of placing 
in italics —Editor. 


W: publish the following editorial from the 


Scuoot Prose NEEDED 


One of the proposals which will come before the 
next provincial legislature is a plan for nationalized 
schools and a central board of education. The idea be- 
hind this move is to ease the burden of school costs to 
the amount a municipality can afford to pay. Never- 
theless, there is abundant need to standardize the pro- 
vincial methods of instruction and to place education in 
the hands of more broad-minded experts. Part of the 
present high cost of education is wasted money. The 
intellectual initiative of the school product, their re- 
sources and breadth of vision fail before the needs of 
modern trades, businesses and professions. The school 
curriculum is not designed for modern needs and is not 
democratic, for the rural scholar gets the worst of it. 
The Department of Education is wasting money on the 

gtask of supplying unessential and superfluous training. 
‘The money being wasted is forced from the people willy- 
nilly ; the school boards are merely required to obey the 
orders of the Department of Edueation. The essential 
nature of education has been largely lost sight of in the 
public school system. This is due to a most peculiar 
system of bureaucracy, aided and abetted by those who 
are personally interested in the financial ends. 

Before any steps are taken by the legislature to alter 
the present public school administration or the rules of 
the Department of Education, there should be a very 
thorough open enquiry into the public school system on 
the whole. That, indeed, is rapidly becoming a grave 
necessity for Manitoba. The expensive process of very 
elementary education is pressing upon the people and 
the people have no voice in that cost through their 
popularly elected school boards. The Department of 
Edueation and the Advisory Boards at present are pe- 
culiarly involved in aiding in keeping up the cost of the 
less valuable system. It almost seems sometimes that 
the Union of Teachers is the domineering force behind 
the administration. The Manitoba Teachers’ Federaation 
have assumed or acquired a vast power in the Province 
and are able to use powerful pressure at the head and 
all through the public school system. This union it is that 
wields the club over small school boards and enforces 
by arbitrary actions a large part of the cost of modern 
schooling and some of its defects. 

There is abundant evidence ready for a state 
enquiry into the purposes, methods and extraordinary 
actions of the Teachers’ Union in Manitoba. It has 
built up an influence at headquarters and in the De- 
partment of Education that bristles in the moves of 
every official. The reports of inspectors even appear to 


be written for the consumption mostly of the ‘‘Federa- 
tion.’’ The fear of the union is ever before the admin- 
istrators of publie school education in Manitoba. It 
would dictate, if allowed, to every School Board as 
autocratically as the One Big Union. A public enquiry 
would reveal some startling and soulless things perpet- 
rated on the people in the name of the Teachers’ Union. 
No other Province in the West allows such a domina- 
tion and dictation around its schools. 

The trade union methods reflect themselves in the 
work of the teachers. It has lowered the status of the 
profession. It has produced many inferior teachers. 
Merit has not been allowed to figure in the engagement 
or retention of teaching staffs. The only thing that has 
figured is membership in the Teachers’ Union. Inferior 
teachers can hold their positions because of that mem- 
membership alone and school boards are scared into 
paying them high wages. If they do not a rigid boy- 
cott is imposed on that school district. Advertise- 
ments of a misleading type are broadeasted and a black- 
list widely published. The inspectors and departmental 
officials seem to work hand in hand with the union. All 
that can be done to disparage the intelligence or integ- 
rity of the school board, district, town or city that differs 
with the Teachers’ Union all over Canada, is systemati- 
cally and cleverly done. Locally the members of the 
union act in the same extreme way of the trades union 
elements and that have hurt the cause of honest labor 
everywhere. 

A provincial enquiry into public school education 
should end in recommending measures to protect the 
rights and character of the citizens who bear the heavy 
cost of schools. It would promptly realize that the new 
era in the teaching profession was not leading to the 
better order of things hoped for from popular educa- 
tion. Social reconstruction, finer civilization and a 
saner democracy cannot be engendered or encouraged 
by an autocracy of teachers selfishly organized with 
motives apparent in the propaganda and actions of the 
Manitoba Teachers’ Federation. This union does not 
exist for the ethics of education or altruistic aims. The 
attention of the union is centered entirely on profes- 
sional rights and salaries. The Teachers’ Union is not 
for the interest of educational progress but for salaries. 
Qualifications in the profession do not count for teach- 
ing—with the union. They merely must be members— 
or the ‘‘influence of the profession’’ will be savagely 
used upon them. 

Meantime it is up to the legislature to do something 
to curb this body as part of the need to improve the 
standard of public school education. Waste time and 
waste expense must be eliminated. Much deadwood 
needs to be removed among the teachers and officials. 
For the price paid for schools there are not adequate 
results shown in the development of the social, political 
and business life of the Province. The scope and limits 
of state education need to be re-defined. Théy must be 
under more democratic conditions and based on the 
ability of the people to pay. If the new Minister of Edu- 
cation has the true educational interests of the province 
at heart he will order a probe into the public school 
system and discover methods of reform that are over- 
due. The schools are not on a sufficient business basis. 
Edueation must earry with it capacity to earn a living 
or the man or woman who has it fails to qualify as a 
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good citizen. Children should and could accomplish 


more at school under better teachers and a reformed - 


curriculum. The people desire that their children 
should have plenty of useful work to do at school and 
efficient and properly paid teachers to instruct, guide 


and direct them, not only in the text books, but along 
all lines conducive to the making of better men and 
women, the future citizens of Manitoba. The eall is for 
the sake of the children also. The parents have their 
interest more at heart than a teachers’ union. 





(na Impressions of the Birkens’ Gand 


HARRIET S. COMBEN, Victoria School, Calgary 


a | 





N an old country like England, it is difficult to 

travel any great distance without finding a locality 

interesting. from some historic or literary way; but 
probably from the standpoint of historie antiquity, 
Kent County stands first. 

It is here that the first dwellers in Britain made 
their stand against their numerous enemies, and the 
countryside abounds with relics which tell their early 
story, while the museums of the county are carefully 
preserving the tools, weapons, utensils, ete., used in 
those ancient times. The shrines and tombs in the 
grand old cathedrals of Rochester and Canterbury con- 
tinue the story, carrying it to a much later period— 
that of the Plantagenets. Probably the oldest mem- 
orial in the county is the Cromlech known as Kits Coty 
House, near Aylesford. There are several of these 
sepulchral monuments in the British Isles, but perhaps 
as remarkable as any is the one in Kent. It consists of 
three upright stones with a large flat one.above, form- 
ing a rectangular chamber, beneath the floor of which 
is supposed to be a sepulchre enclosing a skeleton, with 
arms, stone implements and other ancient relics. Over 
all is the halo of the past. But when asked to go back 
too frequently to that dim misty period, the mind fails 
to respond at length and turns with something of relief 
to associations of a later and more intimate nature. 

There is a chain of towns and cities in Kent — 
Strood, Gillingham, Chatham, Rochester and Canter- 
bury—very close together, which were frequented by 
Charles Dickens, and to which he makes reference in 
Pickwick Papers, David Copperfield and _ others 
of his works. To a lover of Dickens this adds interest 
to the locality. Rochester and Canterbury are par- 
ticularly fascinating old cities, owing to the quaintness 
of their buildings and their wonderful old cathedrals. 
These places are not cfties through having large popu- 
lations, but by being cathedral sites, for that is what 
constitutes a city in England. 

In Rochester, near the bank of the Trent River, 
which flows through it, are the ivy-covered ruins of a 
fine old castle, known as Rochester Castle. Here, Queen 
Elizabeth is said to have been imprisoned when, as a 
prineess, she was subjected to the bitter suspicion and 
jealousy of her sister Mary I (Bloody Mary). The story 
runs that she managed to effect her escape by lowering 
a boat from the eastle to the river. As she was being 
rowed away down the river by her faithful retainers, 
she kept urging one of them, Chester by name, ‘‘Row 
Chester,’’ ‘‘Row Chester.’’ Thus Rochester got its 
name. 

In the grounds of this same castle, the duel be- 
tween Dr. Slammer and Mr. Winkle, inimitably deserib- 
ed in Pickwick Papers, was staged. The affair arose 
from Mr. Tupman’s strong temptation to be present at 
a ball where Kentish beauties were to be present in 
large numbers. He was very anxious to take the 
Stranger whom he had met at the Bull Inn (where the 
Pickwickians were staying) with him. But the stranger 





had no suitable coat for such a festive occasion, so Mr. 
Tupman borrowed Mr. Winkle’s without asking his 
consent, as that gentleman was asleep at the time from 
too much wine. The beauty of the coat, which was 
new and bright blue, was much enhanced in Mr. Tup- 
man’s opinion, by the Club Button on its lapel. It was 
the first to be made, and displayed a bust of Mr. Pick- 
wick in the centre with the letters ‘‘P.C.’’ on either 
side. Arriving at the ball, the attention of the two was 
shortly taken by a Doctor Slammer, surgeon to the 97th, 
at Barracks in Chatham. He was a little fat man with 
a ring of black hair round his head and a bald plain on 
the top. He was paying marked attention to a little old 
widow whose dress bespoke means. 

The Stranger sizes up the situation and decides to 
go in for a little fun. After some respectful and ad- 
miring preliminaries, he dances with the widow ; in fact, 
before the evening is over, he has become such a serious 
rival that Dr. Slammer, half choking with indignation, 
presents his card and demands either an apology or the 
‘‘satisfaction due a gentleman.’’ 

The Stranger carries off the matter very lightly and 
is lost sight of by his Pieckwickian friend, Mr. Tupman, 
who, bewildered by wine, manages to get to bed after 
restoring Mr. Winkle’s coat to its accustomed place. 

In the morning Dr. Slammer’s second arrives at the 
hotel. His only means of identifying the insulter of his 
chief is the coat with its bright, gilt club button. Crush- 
ed and stunned, Mr. Winkle is forced to regard himself 
as that man since he possesses the coat in question. 
Thus he argues: ‘‘I took too much wine after dinner, 
and have a vague recollection of walking about the 
streets and smoking a cigar afterwards. The fact is, 
I was very drunk; I must have changed my coat—gone 
somewhere—and insulted somebody—I have no doubt 
of it; and this message is the terrible consequence.’’ But 
he had a reputation with ‘‘The Club’’ to sustain so he 
decides to accept the awful challenge and abide by the 
results. 

Evening came. The sky was overcast and a mel- 
ancholy wind gave a sadder tinge to Mr. Winkle’s feel- 
ings. The ground near the castle was measured, the 
seconds introduced, and the pistol placed in poor 
Winkle’s hand by Mr. Snodgrass, who does not take 
the matter seriously enough in his friend’s opinion. 

Dr. Siammer arrived on the scene and the belliger- 
ents were introduced. To the astonishment of all, the 
doctor cries out, ‘‘Stop! Stop!’’ That is not the man!”’ 
It then appears that Mr. Winkle has felt for some time 
that he is not the man, but as the wearer and inventor 
of the uniform of the Pickwick Club, has felt that he 
must maintain its honor. . 

Dr. Slammer honors such gallantry, they shake 
hands all round, and repair to the Bull Inn in a very 
amicable frame of mind to join Mr. Pickwick and Mr. 
Tupman. 

This hotel stands in the main street of Rochester 
and is much visited by sight-seers, for Dickens fre- 
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quently entertained in its supper-room, giving on these 


occasions readings from The Chimes, The Christmas - 


Carol and others of his works. These were happy 
times and the menu and toast cards are to be seen 
yet. There is an arched driveway, centrally located 
under the hotel leading into the courtyard. Through 
this, Dickens pictures.the Pickwickians, driving on the 
old-fashioned stage-coach of the period, with a great 
flourish of whips and fine effect in general. But the 
fine old cathedral is what lends the greatest interest and 
culture to Rochester. The oldest part of it dates back 
to the ninth century, as has been proved in making 
renovations. In tearing down a wall to make a door- 
way, the tomb of a bishop of this period was discovered. 

These cathedrals date back to monastic times and are 
like two cathedrals in one—the organ loft being the 
point of union. The choir stalls are in what was for- 
merly known as the monastic part, whilst the chairs for 
the congregation are in what was known as the paro- 
chial part. The carving of the ceilings and pillars, both 
in the eathedral proper and in the erypt (literally, 
the hidden part), is wonderful, and tesifies to the 
great love of beauty which 
prompted the builders. 


sorted to. Also carefully preserved is a copy of Dickens’ 


. Seven Poor Travellers, now no longer published. Dick- 


ens wrote this book about the ‘‘Watts Charity House, 
amused and impressed as he was by a visit to it and by 
the singularity of the will made by Watts. As the house 
has accommodation for but ‘‘six poor travellers,’’ we 
conclude that Dickens, in his humorous way, reckoned 
himself the seventh. 

But let us explain the will of the good man, Watts. 
By its terms, the man in charge is supposed to go out 
into the streets of Rochester to find, if possible, six 
poor travellers, not even temporarily residents of Roch- 
ester, in need of supper, bed, breakfast and a penny to 
fare forth with on the morrow. They are brought to 
the house, and first taken to the kitchen, at the end of 
the passageway. Here, in one corner, is the ‘‘copper,”’ 
a sort of circular, built-in cement tank, under the boiler 
of which a fire can be built to heat water. Then there 
are several rude basins, for the ‘‘six travellers’’ will 
need a wash. 

From the kitchen we enter a small narrow supper- 
room, with bare floor, long narrow table, guiltless of 
cloth, on which are mugs 
and other crockery of the 





The verger pointed out one 
doorway, arched in the 
Gothie style, about which 
the carving was remark- 
able for its symbolism. On 
the left were figures 
plainly Jewish in type rep- 
resenting the old law or 
dispensation, and while 
their countenances indi- 
cated that they had re- 
ceived the Truth up to a 
certain point, they lacked 
: the look of positive illum- 
ination which characteriz- 








plainest description. <A 
wooden bench at each side 
of the table accommodates 
our hungry _ travellers. 
What perhaps strikes the 
eye most, is a number of 
pegs about the room, on 
each of which hangs a slip- 
per—six pairs in all—for 
our weary travellers must 
be footsore. 

Back to the kitchen we 
come and from there up a 
few steps to a kind of gal- 
lery. We are now going 








ed the figures and faces on 
the right of the doorway— 
those representing the 
Christian era. Everywhere, in the carvings, in the 
stained glass windows, such lofty enobling thought 
is expressed, that one would indeed be dull if unim- 
pressed. 


The verger, at this stage, points out a tablet in the 
wall erected many years ago by grateful citizens of 
Rochester to a man named Watts. So many years ago 
did this man live, that we have to go back to the ‘‘days 
of great Elizabeth’’ to locate him. ‘‘What did he do?’’ 
we ask, ‘‘to have been honored in this way?’’ It ap- 
pears that, for those days, he accumulated a consid- 
erable fortune, and before his death made a very pecu- 
liar.will. In it, he bequeathed a sum of money, and left 
what is known-as the ‘‘White House,’’ or ‘‘Watts 
Charity House,’’ for charitable purposes. This effort is 
notable as the first attempt at public charity of an or- 
ganized character known in England. 


The ‘‘ White House’”’ stands in the narrow, old-fash- 
ioned Main Street of Rochester, tightly wedged in be- 
tween other buildings, and noticeable only from being 
‘“White.’’ We enter its narrow, dark passageway, and 
are invited by its manager into the low-ceilinged room 
on the left of the front door. Everywhere on the walls 
are pictures of Dickens, of his home, of his haunts; and 
beneath a glass ease is the page of an old visitors’ book 
bearing the great author’s signature, so much worn by 
the fingers of sight-seers, ardent admirers of his, that 
for fear of obliteration, the glass covering has been re- 


Canterbury Cathedral—Norman Crypt (from west). 


to see the bedrooms pro- 
vided for the travellers by 
the thoughtful Watts, and 
certainly from a twentieth century standpoint, the 
arrangements are unique. There are three above and 
three below, each set depending on a gallery for light 
and air. They are furnished simply, with a bed, a chair, 
a Bible in a rack on the wall, and a Scripture text. 
There is an attempt at a fireplacg in one, which is little 
more than a great stone, placed on the floor, with an 
opening between the walls for the smoke to ascend if it 
graciously will. Canadians, used all their lives to 
‘‘eentral heating,’’ can hardly fail to have gloomy 
apprehensions as to the satisfactoriness of this arrange- 
ment. 


’ 


The whole is so ‘‘Elizabethan’’ in its ideas of what 
is suitable for charity, that one can scarcely fail to 
find it intensely interesting. The moralist will also 
decide that, worthy as this great man’s effort was, the 
milk of human kindness is flowing much more freely 
and in larger quantities in this twentieth century, than 
was even thought possible in those days. The custom 
of looking for and entertaining travellers is still kept 
up and a penny is given each upon leaving. 

On the outskirts of Rochester, easily reached by 
tram or ’bus, is ‘‘Gadshill Place,’’ the home of Dickens. 
It is not often that one realizes a childish ambition, but, 
gratifying to relate, Dickens did. As a boy, he set his 
affections on this fine old brick house with its bay 
windows on either side the front door, its ivy covered 
walls, and its conservatory; and he decided that when 
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he was a man he would own it. His dreams came true, 
and here many of his happiest days were spent. Al- 
most directly across from ‘‘Gadshill’’ is Tavistock Inn, 
another rendezvous of Dickens and his kindred spirits. 
Here, too, as at the Bull Inn, one sees souvenirs in the 
way of programs, menu cards, ete., of those social gath- 
erings at which Dickens would give readings, speeches 
and toasts, in his happiest vein. _ 

A walk through lovely country lanes, cornfields dot- 
ted with poppies, and roads hedged with hawthorn, 
brings us to the gates of Cobham Park. In this park, 
long vistas of stately oaks and elms appear on every 
side; deer are cropping the grass; and occasionally a 
hare runs along the ground in a startled manner. At 
some distance from the fine old Tudor residence which 
at length comes to our view, some sheep are grazing, 
adding another note to the picturesque landscape. The 
Tudor residence is the same one seen by the Pick- 
wickians ‘‘who emerged upon an open park with an 
ancient hall, displaying the quaint and picturesque 
architecture of Elizabeth’s time.’’ It is the seat of the 
Cobhams, from whom the park and the village beyond 
take their name. In one part of the park is a Swiss 
chalet, or summer-house, in which Dickens did mast of 
his writing when living at Gadshill. ‘‘My room is up 
among the branches of the trees,’’ he wrote, ‘‘and the 
birds and the butterflies fly in and out.”’ 

In the quaint village of Cobham is a fine old chureh 
which dates from the first part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury and contains the finest collection of memorial 
brasses in the kingdom. Among numerous items of 
archaeological interest is the beautiful altar tomb of 
alabaster and marble on which are recumbent figures 
of Sir George Brook (Lord Cobham) and his wife; 
while below, around the sides of the monument, are 
well-carved representations of their fourteen children, 
each in a kneeling posture. This founder of the family 
took part in one of the Crusades, as is denoted by the 
Saracen’s head with which his figure is invested. 

Right across from the church is the old ‘‘Leather 
Bottle Inn,’’ and on its hanging sign we notice our old 
friend Mr. Pickwick. Mr. Tupman here sought retire- 
ment from the world after the elopement of Miss Rachel 
Wardie with Mr. Alfred Jingle. In the parlor of this 
inn Mr. Pickwick, Mr. Winkle and Mr. Snodgrass dis- 
covered him ‘‘looking as unlike a man who had taken 
his leave of the world as possible.’’ Dickens enjoyed 
taking his friends to the ‘‘Leather Bottle,’’ and it is 
now a favorite resort of admirers of the great author. 
In it is a low-ceiled, beamed room known as the ‘‘ Dick- 
ens room,’’ furnished with a number of leather-cush- 
ioned chairs of fantastic shapes, a highly-polished wing- 
leaf table, a piano, and an eight-day clock. On the 
walls are a great many portraits of Dickens and his 
characters, as well as colored prints of some antiquity. 
A genial fire burns in the grate and the kettle merrily 
sings on the hob. In this room of charming associations, 
tea is served. 

Not far from the inn and church are some very an- 
cient almshouses, twenty in number. They form a 
square around a grassy court, and were formerly an old 
monastery and school for monks. In the days of Pro- 
testant Elizabeth they were converted to their present 
use. Mr. Pickwick, by dint of great personal effort 
(one wrench of a spade) uprooted a stone in this 
vicinity and bore it to the Inn. When the Pickwickians 
with great care had washed it, it was found to bear an 
inscription in straggling and uneven letters. Mr. Pick- 
wick gloated over the treasure. He had attained one of 
the greatest objects of his ambition. He, the chairman 
of the Pickwick Club, in a village and county known 
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to abound in remains of the early ages, had found 
something of unquestionable antiquity, existing per- 
haps, before the ancient alms-houses themselves ! 

But we must leave Cobham and take a glimpse at the 
quaint. and historic city of Canterbury, since our visit 
to the Dickens land would be quite incomplete without 
it. Canterbury is easily reached by ’bus from Roches- 
ter, and one can enjoy the beauty of the country trav- 
elling thus, better than by train. As one nears the city, 
the noble central tower of its Cathedral, with other 
portions of that massive building, group magnificently 
before the eye. Of all English Cathedrals, none is of 
such absorbing interest as Canterbury. It is vast in 
seale; it dates back before the Conqueror’s time, though 
little of that remains except some rude masonry in the 
erypt and the cloister. There are certain portions of 
the monastic buildings left yet, as in early times the 
cathedrals and monasteries: occupied a common site. 
The architecture is largely Gothic, though the same 
style does not obtain throughout, as the cathedral has 
passed through some seven periods, being added to and 
reconstructed at various times. Even the hitherto un- 
initiated, however, tan 
soon see the difference be- 


the Cathedral he knelt before a shrine in the crypt, 
where the flagellations continued during the night. 
Whether his penance was genuine, or done to restore 
himself to public favor, is a matter for speculation. 
Certain it is that to the mind of mediaeval Englishmen, 
the murder of Becket was the greatest of all historical 
tragedies, and they speedily canonized him. The re- 
mains were first buried in the erypt, but in 1170 frag- 
ments of the skull and other relics were placed in a 
shrine behind the high altar. So many were the pil- 
grimages made to the shrine, that the stone in front is 
worn hollow by the kneeling worshippers. 

The walls of Canterbury Cathedral hold a wealth of 
noble monuments unequalled except at Westminster. 
Two tombs lying side by side are those of Henry IV. 
and the ‘‘Black Prinee.’’ The latter is a school-day 
hero and we picture him, a gallant youth in the strain 
and stress of Creey. His father, watching him from a 
little distance, refuses to send him aid when told of the 
hard position in which he is placed, exclaiming proudly, 
‘*Let the boy win his spurs.’’ This prince was the first 
Prince of Wales to use the motto, ‘‘Ich Dien,’’ ‘‘I 

serve.’’?’ He gave great 
promise and as we stand 





tween the Early English 
style of vaulted roof and 
pillars, and the Norman 
style in the erypt; and one 
need not be technically 
educated in architecture 
to wonder at the beautiful 
vaulted ceilings, formed 
by intersecting ares of 
cireles, in the aisles and 
nave of the ecathedra! 
above ground. These beau- 
tiful ribbed ceilings grow 
. into the fluted columns of 
the cathedral, and so long 
are the aisles and so many 








by his tomb we dimly 
realize the sorrow felt by 
Edward III., his father, 
and the nation, at his un- 
timely death. 

There is one other mem- 
ory of this cathedral 
which I will mention. It 
is of the great stone chair, 
ea lled St. Augustine’s 
chair, which is used in the 
ceremonial of investing 
the Primate of all Eng- 
land, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. It is the third 
and most important of the 








are the pillars and arches 
that they grow misty in 
perspective and seem to converge. 
More wonderful, even, is the treasure of thirteenth 
century stained glass. We all remember our school-day 
stories of Thonras-i-Becket, Archbiship of Canterbury 
in the days of Henry II. There is one part of the cath- 
edral known as ‘‘St. Thomas’ Chapel,’’ or ‘‘Becket’s 
Corona,’’ three of whose windows illustrate miracles 
accredited to the martyred Becket. One is the story of 
a boy who was brought to life by a draught of water, 
mixed with the saint’s blood. In the lower part of 
another window, a madman comes up beaten with 
sticks and bound; in the next division of the window, 
he is cured by the good St. Thomas. In the corner of 
the cloister, is the-doorway through which Becket pass- 
ed on his way to an altar in the transept, when taking 
refuge from his pursuers. Even at this sacred place he 
was not safe, for down some steps nearby came the four 
knights, and killed him at the very altar. <A small 
square in the floor marks the spot at which he fell. We 
all recall Henry II.’s responsibility for this murder. 
While in France, a report of some act of Becket’s, 
which seemed to wrest from Henry too much of his 
authority, reached his ears, and he hastily exclaimed, 
“‘Is there not one of my cowardly knights eating my 
bread that will rid me of this turbulent priest?’’ These 
words had the disastrous results above described, and 
Henry did public penance, being scourged through the 
streets of Canterbury till he reached the Cathedral. At 


The ‘‘Leather Bottle,’’ Cobham 


four chairs in which the 
new Archbishop is seated 
during the investiture. 

Doubtless Dickens knew and loved this wonderful 
Cathedral and the quaint city which seems such an ap- 
propriate setting for it.. In his David Copperfield we 
find David sent to Canterbury to school by his Aunt 
Betsy Trotwood. The house in which he lived during 
his school days is known as the ‘‘ House of Agnes.’’ Like 
so many in Canterbury, it is of the Tudor style, recog- 
nisable from the fact that its upper mullioned bay 
windows project over the lower story. Both within 
and without these Elizabethan houses are rather charm- 
ing. Within they are characterized by deep window 
recesses, great mantles of oak over cavernous fireplaces 
and dark oak-beamed ceilings. It is not hard to asso- 
ciate the gentle spirit of Agnes with such a place, or to 
picture her tender ministrations to her father, Mr. 
Wickfield, who, to her sorrow, is becoming more and 
more addicted to liquor, and thereby getting into the 
power of the ‘‘’umble”’ but villainous Uriah Heap. Men- 
tion of Uriah Heap brings to our mind our old friend 
Mr. Micawber, who exposed Heap’s villainy, while 
‘‘waiting for something to turn up’’ worthy of so great 
a mind. In a closely-built, narrow street of the city, is 
‘‘Micawber Inn,’’ where we ean picture that worthy 
merrily making punch for himself and friends half an 
hour after he has darkly hinted at suicide, owing to his 
financial crashes. 


Another interesting place to visit in Canterbury is 
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the ‘‘Old Weavers.’’ The side of this house is actually 
touched by the sluggish narrow river which’ runs 
through the city, but it is entered directly from the 
main street. Many years ago, the Huguenots were 
driven from France and sought refuge in Canterbury. 
They first were given sanctuary in the crypt of the 
Cathedral, where they carried on their weaving in- 
dustry ; but as they felt safer they moved to the house 
above mentioned. Upstairs, their kitchen and living 
room, furnished just as they had it, are to be seen; 
while downstairs, men and girls are carrying on the 
industry with looms and shuttles just as the Huguenots 
did. It is a little of the sixteenth century let down into 
the twentieth. 

Right across the principal street of Canterbury is 
what is known as ‘‘ West Gate.’’ This consists of two 
great round Norman towers with turrets and arrow 
holes, connected by strong masonry, through which is 


an arched driveway for vehicles and pedestrians to 
pass. This ‘‘West Gate’’ was the place where ecrim- 
inals were punished in early times, and the guide shows 
us all the instruments of torture and tells us the names 
of the various figures of Crusaders in armor standing 
about, in a laughable, sing-song manner which speaks 
of long experience and some boredom. 

These are but a few of the outstanding things of 
interest in old Kent. Fascinating as they are in them- 
selves, they are fortunate in their background. The 
scenery is soft and soothing. Trees of the leafiest de- 
scription; hop gardens here and there dotted with pic- 
turesque oast-houses; romantic cottages over which 
roses are climbing; the river in which craft of various 
kinds lie; and the soft English sky over all—these all 
lend their charm and cause many to eall this county 
‘‘The Garden of England.’’ 





w Canadian Teachers’ Federation Proceedings ay 


Debate on the Resolution Concerning Financial Assistance 
for Western Teachers 





[The first section of this report. appeared in our 

September issue.—Editor. | 

Dr. Harpy: I will move that in regard to the 
making up of the balance of the losses sustained by the 
teachers of New Westminster, Edmonton, Brandon and 
Moose Jaw, first: That there be prepared a concise 
statement of: 

(a) The amount; 

(b) The number of teachers involved; 

(ec) The duration of the trouble; 

(d) The issue at stake in each ease; 

(ec) The tentative apportionment to the various units ; 
and second: That this statement be furnished to each 
provincial organization, to be the basis of their appeal 
to their constituents. 

Mr. Haupsert: I think in regard to the apportion- 
ment I would cut that out. 

Mr. Newsanp: Is it intended that the Executive of 
the C. T. F. should take that up? 

CHairMAN: Has Dr. Hardy any objection to adding 
to that: - 
“To be sent to the Canadian Teachers’ 
‘‘Wederation, to be passed on to the 
‘teachers affected.’’ 

Mr. New.anp: This resolution is in the same posi- 
tion exactly as the one passed last year. Will Mani- 
toba delegates be able to tell us whether on being sub- 
mitted to the Manitoba teachers there is any likelihood 
of its carrying? 

Mr. Lawiaw: In the ease of this resolution, and in 
the case of every other resolution, we will submit it to 
our Executive when we get home. 

Dr. Harpy: There is a certain method of tackling 
the problem in this resolution, and there was none in 
the other. 

CHAIRMAN: I think I ean see a solution there that 
would enable this to go through. It would be a great 
pity if the Manitoba Teachers’ Association refusing 
this prevented it. It might read: 

“To be passed by the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation to those Provin- 
cial organizations which desire it ;’’ 


and then if Manitoba teachers do not desire it, you will * 


simply notify us that you cannot accept any aid. 





Mr. Laitaw: Yes, I don’t need to worry over a 
point like that. 

(Resolution re-read with new clause added). 

Mr. NEwLanp: I would like to make a remark here, 
because I want this clear to everybody, so that we won’t 
spend one session next year on discussing this matter 
again. What would happen supposing one of the pro- 
vincial organizations turns that down? That resolu- 
tion is of no account. The resolution is not a resolu- 
tion unless it is unanimously passed by the provinees. 
That is what was wrong with the resolution last year. 

Dr. Harpy: Mr. Newland seriously states that if 
Manitoba does not want to contribute in this way, that 
nobody else can contribute in this way? 

Mr. NewLanp: It may be unthinkable, but that is 
the exact position under the constitution. 

CHAIRMAN: Are you prepared, Dr. Hardy, to accept 
that last clause to your resolution: 

Dr. Harpy: I am not quite sure that it is good 
business to give the C. T. F. full authority over these 
contributions. I think it might be put in the form of 
a suggestion rather than in the form of a recommenda- 
tion, because I see that difficulty that Mr. Newland has 
brought in. I ean easily understand, for instance, a 
teacher willing to give $5.00 to New Westminster, and 
not willing to give anything in Brandon. I would 
rather trust the Provincial organizations to handle 
that thing, but if you say the distribution should be 
through the officers of the Canadian Teachers’ Feder- 
ation, I think that is all right. I would not in any way 
try to prevent the city of London ear-marking 75% of 
its contribution to one part, 10% to another, and 15% 
to another. 

Mr. NEw.anp: I cannot understand this to be an 
act of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation. I want this 
thing clearly understood. Is the distribution of these 
funds an act of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, or 
is it not, and if it is not, will anyone tell me what in 
the world has prevented these contributions’ having 
been made before. 

CHAIRMAN: The fact of the contributions’ not being 
made before is because there was no appeal sent out 
before. This is an appeal going out from the Canadian 
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Teachers’ Federation. There is a difference between 
this and the former state of affairs. 

Mr. Lamitaw: We would, as an organization in 
Manitoba, prefer to have these matters handled wholly 
through the provincial organization, but this resolution 
of Dr. Hardy’s is in the nature of a compromise, and 
to meet a serious situation we accept it as a compro- 
mise in connection with that matter. 

Mr. Halbert here seconded Dr. Hardy’s motion. 

Mr. PEASLEY: Suppose you get more money than 
you want, what are you going to do with it? That 
question brings up another. The different provinces 
are going to make their requests for certain sums of 
money. I take it that that is what is to be done. Does 
that resolution suggest that the officers of the Execu- 
tive suggest that so much per member will be sufficient? 
Can they do that? Then I want to ask another ques- 
tion: If one province refuses, does that make any dif- 
ference? 

CHairMAN: Not at all. And the first question, if we 
get too much, I don’t know. If we got too much there 
will be a fund, and I think we should leave that at the 
disposal of the Canadian Teachers’ Executive, that that 
would remain as a balance to be disposed of according 
to the wishes of the C.T.F’. either by referendum or at 
the next annual meeting. For instance, we got $1.00 a 
member in British Columbia. We had $780.00 on hand 
too much. We submitted to our annual meeting that 
that money be used as part of the money to reimburse 
New Westminster, and it was left that way. 

Mr. Peastey: Are the officers of the C.T.F. going to 
give us a lead as to how much, and—my second ques- 
tion—-how are these funds to be distributed? Are they 
going to go to the C.T.F. to be distributed? 

CuaiRMAN: Certainly! I think the matter is per- 
fectly plain. These funds go to the C.T.F. If they 
have not enough they can make another appeal, and if 
‘they have too much they can pay the money out and 
leave the balance to be disposed of by referendum or 
at the annual meeting next year. 

Mr. Preastry: I would like to register my protest 
on such a proceeding. Suppose they all ear-marked 
their contributions for Moose Jaw, what are the officers 
of the C.T.F. going to do then? 

CHARMAN: I want to say right now quite frankly 
that we are faced in this discussion with something 
which I have felt in teachers’ organizations for a long 
time. This is one of the things which cause me a lot of 
worry, and it makes me sometimes think that I will get 
away from the teaching profession. It is absolute lack 
of interest, call it what you like!—(Loud applause). I 
am just getting a little bit tired of putting somebody in 
office and questioning the whole year as to whether 
that person is doing what he should be doing or not. 
You can always pass a vote of censure! We have Mr. 
Huntly, Mr. Newland and Miss Arbuthnot. If we 
cannot trust these officers to do this thing we should 
not have put them into office, and I think we should 
leave these problematical difficulties until they actually 
appear. 

Mr. Lister: I move that the question be now put. 
I want to register right now my protest of this small 
pettifogging undercurrent that we have had here today. 
I have my own opinion about. that resolution that was 
passed at Toronto last year. I have my own opinion 
of the action of Manitoba and of Alberta, but it is not 
a general policy of the C.T.F., therefore I am not going 
to voice anything. 

That vote—that resolution—was unanimously pass- 
ed that the fund should be raised. It was not a thing 


for us to take back to our federations at all. If I had 
reported to my federation and my federation had told 
me that I had no right to agree to such a resolution, my 
resignation would have been in their hands in two 
seconds. The other point, the resolution on the fifty 
cents or a dollar, was a thing to carry back to the 
various federations. 

Mr. NeEw.anp: I rise to a point of order. I don’t 
think that Alberta can vote on this without asking for 
further information, and I want to say that we were 
instructed that we could not vote on a matter of 
handling any funds in regard to the meeting of losses in 
any place excepting through the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation. That is the explicit instruction of ‘the 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance delegates. The question is, 
if this resolution passes, are those funds handled by the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation? If they are not so 
handled, it seems to me that we will have to oppose it. 
Unless something definite is laid down as to the basis 
on which these funds are received and apportioned, ° 
then we cannot support it. or instance, the resolution 
speaks of various places — Edmonton, New Westmin- 
ster, Moose Jaw. Is that interest to be pooled? Or, on 
the other hand, is the Executive of the C.T.F. merely to 
act as a place where the funds repose for a while before 
being handed on to their ultimate destination? I con- 
sider that is a rather important point, because you can 
hardly consider that as an act of the C.T.F. If, on the 
other hand, the Executive controls these funds, I think 
that is an act of the C.T.F. 

CuaiRMAN: I asked particularly, as you noted, and 
Dr. Hardy accepted, that this appeal be made by the 
officers of the C.T.F. and that the funds be passed and 
handled by the C.T.F. Executive. 

Mr. LaipLaw: The understanding I have is perfectly 
clear in connection with this. Our agreement to it is a 
compromise. That is quite clear, too. These funds will 
be apportioned if they are not ear-marked. If any body 
of teachers, in sending them in, do ear-mark them, then 
the officers will have to send those funds where they 
are ear-marked for. They will use their discretion in 
respect to where the rest of the funds will go. 

CnaiRMAN: I am going to put the question. All 
those in favor say ‘‘ Aye.”’ 

Carried unanimously. 

Mr. Peastey: It was not unanimous. We are not 
obstructionists for a minute, but our idea of this thing 
is that we can collect it just as you wish to collect it, so 
long as the money is turned over to the C.T.F. and dis- 
tributed by it as they see fit. Now there is my point. I 
asked the question before and you gave me one answer 
and Dr. Hardy said that they could ear-mark it. Is the 
money to be turned over to the C.T.F. to be disbursed 
by them as their judgment shows it should be dis- 
bursed? We vote for it if that is the case; if it is not, 
then we cannot. 

CuaiRMAN: I think when the appeal goes out it will 
not be stated in that that if they wish they can ear-mark 
it at all; it will simply be a straight appeal. But sup- 
posing any teacher wishes to make a contribution to one 
particular place, I don’t see how it is possible for any- 
body to prevent it going to that particular organization, 
and it would be very foolish to refuse it. I don’t think 
these ear-marked contributions will come in to. any 
extent, but surely a person has the right, if he so 
wishes, to send a contribution to Brandon or any other 
point. 

Dr. Harpy: I think if there is any possible way of 
making it clear it ought to be made clear. I meant 
exactly what the President said, that this appeal would 
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go out absolutely without stressing this, that or the 
other. I am inclined to think that 90 per cent. of the 
contributions will come in in exactly the same way, but 
supposing a man in Montreal wants to send $10,000 to 
Edmonton, how are you going to stop it? 

CHAIRMAN: I would consider that if a marked 
cheque went to this office that they would have to send 
it where it was marked for, and it would be that much 
less to be met from the general fund for that particular 
place. 

Mr. Prastey: I don’t think that that is business. 

Mr. Newuanp: That is not C.T.F. at all! 

Mr. PEASLEY: There might be ninety per cent. sent 
that way. 

CuairMAN: The resolution simply says that the 
whole of the money, as a voluntary subscription, is to 
go through the C.T.F. 

Mr. PEAsLEY: I want to support that resolution, but 
if that resolution leaves you with the difficulty that you 
have money there which is going through the C.T.F. 
and which in reality is not being administered by them, 
I certainly think it would be very difficult for us to sup- 
port the resolution. I tell you frankly I don’t think 
provision has been made for that. 

Mr. HatBert: The Executive has control over that 
money, whether it is ear-marked or not, because that 
amount is deducted from the money to be turned over. 

CHAIRMAN: Supposing a marked,cheque comes for 
Edmonton of $100.00, this Executive passes that $100.00 
to Edmonton, and the Edmonton account is reduced 
by $100.00. 

Mr. Barnerr: That is the matter we want to have 
understood. It is only a matter of camouflage, any- 
way. 

Mr. Peasuzy: Mr. President, if it is clearly under- 
stood that that ear-marked money goes in there and is 
counted when the apportionment is made, we are abso- 
lutely satisfied, but if, on the other hand, you ean only 
apportion what is not ear-marked, I am opposed to it. 

CHAIRMAN: When this committee begins to make 
out its apportionment—it has $9,000.00 to send to Ed- 
monton. It simply takes all the ear-marked cheques 
for Edmonton, and puts them in first, and then brings 
the amount up to $9,000.00. 

Mr. Preastry: If that is the case, we will vote for it. 
That is all I wanted to know. 

CHAIRMAN: Well, then, is it a unanimous vote?— 
(Cries of ‘‘Yes, yes.’’) 

CHAIRMAN: I think, then, that we might go on for a 
little longer, and I think we might listen to the report 
of the committee concerning the proposed budget for 
the coming year. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TENTATIVE BUDGET. 


Dr. Harpy: Mr. Chairman, the Committee tried to 
think of the possible expenditures, and set against each 
of these items a certain amount, but what we should 
like to discover would be some way of providing a 
budget which would be sufficient and which would be 
within the power of the present membership of the 
units represented by the C.T.F. 

Clerical help for the President’s office................ $ 500.00 
Clerical help for the See.-Treasurer’s office...... 750.00 
Honorarium to the Secretary-Treasurev.......... 250.00 


Allowanee to the President for incidentals........ 50.00 
(In a good many eases a President is called 
upon for certain things, and he does not 
keep track of them at the moment, and at 
the end of the year he is out a certain 
amount. 


In the Ontario Association, of 





which I have the honor to be Secretary, we 

have given the President $25.00, or for some 

years $50.00). 
Postage 
Printing and Stationery 
Bulletin—something of this kind—4, 6, 8, 10, 

or 12 pages—purely a matter of informa- 

tion which will be a medium between the 

different executives and different provinces, 

and which can be multiplied in sufficient 

numbers so that in the case of a province 

like Ontario, where we have not an official 

bulletin, a sufficient number can be printed 

and put in the hands of the Women Teach- 

ers’ Federation and the Men Teachers’ Fed- 

eration for purposes*of that sort...................--- 1,000.00 
For travelling expenses for the President, Sec- 

retary, Vice-President or any other members 

that may be designated as missionaries in a 

good cause to go from one end of the country 

te She notte Sh ee 1,000.00 
For Convention purposes—we arrived at the 

amount by taking the actual expenses this 

WOMweh raster s Jo Vico. Lesebe ey wil a ol) ais 2,000.00 





250.00 
200.00 











That will make a total budget of...................... $6,000.00 
We think these are fairly generous appropriations, 
allowing certain leeway, except, possibly, in the case 
of the last one, and that may be made up with dedue- 
tions from the others. 
The total membership, on the basis of the reports 
given at this meeting, is: 





pe NE ST eee es ee Sees 1,600 
PE NR AEs ere eee peer oe SIE ee eee 2,000 
RE LOTTA TEE SE PO aD 800 
DE ee ee Panera ee eee ee Se ae 1,500 
Se ee eT eee ae yee eT eT ee re 5,500 
COAG oe cccccrtie stg Biss, ccctinwet ead espa te badsitaterctetanthates 1,200 
Making a total organization membership of.......... 12,600 


On a basis of fifty cents, there would be $6,300.00 to 
meet a tentative budget of $6,000.00. 

Those are the recommendations which we place be- 
fore you, sir, for the consideration of this meeting. I 
move the reception and consideration of that report. 

Mr. Marshall seconded. 

Carried. 

CHAIRMAN: Your recommendation is a fee of 50¢ per 
capita. 

Mr. NEw.ANnD: In order to facilitate the considera- 
tion of this — it has now been received — I would 
move that the report be adopted, and that it be the 
basis of instruction to the Executive. 

Mr. Peasley seconded. 

Mr. Barnett: With reference to the item for print- 
ing and stationery, your committee, sir, discussed that 
at some length. There was a feeling that there should 
be a bulletin issued by the C. T. F. from time to time. 
Now most of the affiliated organizations have an of- 
ficial magazine. It was thought that the material might 
be sent in in typewritten form to the different organi- 
zations who had magazines, and might be inserted in 
their issue from time to time. That would be a cheap 
and very effective method of distributing the bulletins 
to the members; and it. was thought that any one of 
the provincial organizations could have certain mat- 
ters held over, a number of copies struck off and sent 
to the organizations which had no official organ, and 
that it would be possible to obtain the statutory mail- 
ing privileges for the C. T. F. Bulletin and they could 
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be sent out at the minimum charge of one and three- 

quarter cents per pound to the individual members of 
the affiliated organizations that had no bulletin. I take 
it that would be a matter which would have to be ad- 
justed at the centre where the magazines were printed, 
or where the bulletins were printed. That was why we 
thought we would be able to cut down considerably on 
the appropriation for printing. 

CuamrMAN: If you don’t mind, Mr. Peasley, it might 
be better to get a seconder from a separate province. 

Mr: LaiLaw: I would be glad to second the mo- 
tion that the report be adopted, and that it be the 
basis of instruction to the Executive. 

Mr. Huntty: That has not to be referred to the dif- 
ferent Provincials? 

CuaiRMAN: If anybody wishes this referred to the 
Provincials, now is the time to speak, and to make such 
a recommendation ; otherwise, if it goes through, as far 
as I am concerned—I am not President any longer—I 
would certainly accept it that if this is executed here it 
would not necessarily need endorsation from the organ- 
izations. You can, however, see our difficulty, that if 
any organization did not accept the fifty-cent fee, it 
would throw the whole budget out of existence, and we 
would have to start all that business again. 

Mr. Battey: Suppose that some provincial organi- 
zation refused to pay the 50c fee per capita, that 
would mean that the provincial organization would im- 
mediately cease to be a member of the Canadian Teach- 
ers’ Federation? 

CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Huntiy: Is that really so? I would hardly 
like to see that go through. There are some organiza- 
tions that may not be able to pay; I do not think I 
would put any stipulation like that in, but I would not 
like to see conditions as they are this year, so that it is 
better to have a definite statement of 50c¢ than for 
Manitoba to wait for Ontario. Let us make that 50c 
law, and if anybody eannot pay it we will deal with 
that later. 

CHAIRMAN: It is a question which I am postponing 


for tomorrow morning, but then we will certainly have 
to take some method of squaring up what has been in- 
curred in the last year—that is the outstanding ac- 
counts from each provinee. This refers to next year 
only, what you are voting on now. 

Mr. BatrtEy: At what time of the year are we to 
make this assessment on our provincial organizations? 
Our year ends at Easter. 

Mr. Huntiy: As soon as you get your funds in. 

CHAIRMAN: There is no time mentioned at all. 

Mr. BattEy: During the months of April, May and 
June we do not have very many members. Very often 
the secretaries go away without remitting. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I know that there are fees in Saskatoon, 
Moose Jaw and Regina right now ready to be re- 
mitted to our Provincial Secretary, but that has not 
been done yet, and therefore if we counted our mem- 
bership at the present time we would probably have to 
say four hundred. 

CuaiRMAN: As soon as four hundred members pay 
up, send in the $200, and in a few months send more, 
and at the conclusion of the year send the balance. That 
is what British Columbia did. 

Mr. NEWLAND: Is there any organization which vot- 
ed ‘‘No’’ on the matter of 50¢ or $1.00? 

Mr. Batty: The Provincial organization in Sas- 
katchewan did not vote for it. They voted that they 
would make a contribution similar to the one they made 
the previous year, $100.00. 


CHAIRMAN: It has been moved and seconded that 
this report be adopted. 
Carried. 


CuaiRMAN: Might I say that the Saskatoon teachers 
have arranged for us tomorrow afternoon to join with 
the Summer School in a picnic to the Experimental 
Farm. I shall be glad to know before the banquet to- 
night how many will be able to accept this invitation. 

At this stage the Convention adjourned, to be the 
guests of the Provincial Organization at a banquet in 
the King George Hotel. 





WW Che New Eduration wy 


W. G. COVE, 


President of the National Union of Teachers of England and 
Wales, Rhondda, Wales 





Address before the National Educational Association 
at Boston, July 2, 1922. Reprinted from the Journal of 
the National Educational Association. 


N SPITE of grave difficulties immediately confront- 

ing the teaching profession in Britain, the kind 

invitation extended to me by your President to be 
present at this conference was readily accepted by me, 
and enthusiastically agreed to by the Executive of the 
National Union of Teachers. It was felt, and I believe 
rightly felt, that the organized bodies of teachers in the 
various lands have too long been strangers, and that 
nothing but good would accrue to the profession, edu- 
cation, and international understanding, from a coming 
together of those who are engaged in the work of edu- 
cation throughout the civilized world. It is my belief, 
extravagant though it may seem in the present state of 
national suspicions and antagonisms, that the educators 
of childhood and youth can be, if they have the vision 
and the desire, the strongest force for peace and good- 
will amongst the democracies. If in our collective and 


individual capacities we rise to a concept of our world- 
wide humanist mission, we cannot but be a force greater 
than any that kings or statesmen can mobilize. 

There can be no doubt that the school is. an inter- 
national factor of potent force, and it is within the 
power of its teachers to use it for the destruction or the 
healing of the nations. It is a sacred trust, a dynamic 
concept, and if we are to be faithful to it, we must 
realize ourselves as world citizens whose task it is to 
integrate its moral and spiritual forees. We must banish 
from the schools a nationalism that does not find its 
highest expression in service to humanity. We must 
eradicate national jealousies, prejudices and hatreds 
and let the spirit of common childhood, common parent- 
hood, permeate and brood over the schools. 

To us is given the privilege of seeing a common ht- 
manity sanctified and made pure in the child we edu- 
cate. To us is given the honor of placing at the disposal 
of growing life the best of the inheritance of the past 
and the duty of nurturing the promise of things that 
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are to be. The teachers of Britain welcome, therefore, 
in the spirit of common purpose and high endeavor, 
your kindly invitation to their President. 

I would, madam President, that I could bring with 
me a message of hope and recorded progress from my 
native land. I would, too, that I could confidently 
state that the war had changed the heart of musty and 
cynical old Europe. But truth to observation and 
conviction compels me to state that Europe is still 
riven with economic antagonisms and _ national 
suspicions. The war has not cleared the path to a 
realization of a brotherhood of the nations. Our Prime 
Minister stated that an old man greeted him on his 
return from Genoa, calling it Gehenna. ‘‘And,’’ said 
Mr. Lloyd George, ‘‘it was not far from it after all, 
for I felt there was but a slight partition intervening 
between us and that evil place. At times I could 
smell the very fumes arising therefrom.’’ And I want 
to say that I do not believe lasting peace will come 
to us on the plane of material concessions, political 
adjustments, and economic hegemony. Many of the 
chaneellories of Europe are still drunk with material- 
ism, and the democracies crushed by pessimism. The 
integration that is sought is material and economic, 
and therefore unstable and transitory. The abiding 
integration must be sought on a higher plane—the 
plane of intellectual, moral and spiritual well-being. 
It is here that the school can play its great part. It 
must transform the materialist habit of mind of states- 
men and of peoples. It must preserve in the cross-cur- 
rents of materialism, the kingdom of the ideal. I know 
that European cynical old age will laugh and mock, but 
as educators we have faith in childhood and youth, and 
we draw our inspiration from the future. Through the 
emotional appeal of the child we must bring about the 
triumph of reason. As educators we know our depen- 
dence upon world culture, and we must not let the 
dominance of finance or capital prevent the children 
entering into their rightful heritage. 

As we look around at the effect of modern indus- 
trialism we note that one of its baleful effects has been 
the mechanizing of life. ‘‘Mechanism dominates life 
and not life mechanism.’’ We have seen human person- 
ality dwarfed, stunted, and twisted into ugly shapes 
by the dominance of a mechanized industry and a 
mechanized society. Life has become, for millions of 
men and women, purposeless, stale and flat. We have 
thought in terms of material values and not in terms of 
human values. It is the purpose of the school to restore 
to us the correct content of value. It is our task to make 
society see the truest economy in happy childhood, 
growing life, and creative play and work. I do not be- 
moan the fact that modern civilization is based upon 
machine production. I have no regrets about the appli- 
cation of science to the provision of man’s material 
needs. What I do object to is the mechanizing of 
human life and the material appraisement of human 
personality. And there is no inevitable need that this 
should be so, for the school; rightly conceievd by society 
and given its proper place and function in society, is 
capable of performing the task of preserving and con- 
serving the intellectual, moral and spiritual legacies 
of the ages. 

The school in modern society is the social unit for 
the exercise and devolopment of all that we term 
humanism. And there is abundant evidence that the 
schools of Europe and America are realizing their 
high mission and calling in the preservation of the 
human in this machine age. No longer do we regard 
the children as passive recipients of facts. No longer 





do we emphasize mere knowledge. We recognize 
variant individualities and unfolding personalities. We 
treat with reverence and wonder unfolding life. The 
escape for the child from a mechanized society is 
found in the spontaneous activities of the school. Not 
only is this true of our infant and junior schools, but 
it is inereasingly becing true of our senior depart- 
ments. Further, if we are to preserve our adolescents 
from the banal mechanizing of a machine age, we shall 
have to provide them with creative and recreative 
purpose in our schools. The logic of the machine 
is to negate skill for thousands of youths, and it is 
abundantly clear that the school must provide the 
educative purpose that industry can no longer provide. 
I would point out, too, that moral derelicts are made 
in the leisure time of youths, in the reaction from the 
monotony of machinefacture. It is here that the 
school can provide the stimulus to creative activities, 
and thus give meaning and purpose to youth. 

There can be no doubt that the war ushered in a 
new era, and it did so by accelerating and intensifying 
the social tendencies that had already an incipient exis- 
tence in industry and society since the industrial revo- 
lution. We have, the world over, industry integrated 
and orgauwized upon a vaster séale than ever before; we 
have combinations of industrial and financial groups 
unprecedented in their industrial, financial, social and 
political power. The world, as never before, is eco- 
nomically one. Yet in spite of the economic unity of 
the nations, there is no corresponding intellectual, 
moral, or spiritual appreciation of its implications for 
human conduct. Intellectually the vast mass of man- 
kind, the democracies of the world, have not perceived 
the delicate and complex relationships of the modern 
society, much less have they any appreciation of its 
moral and spiritual significance. The vastness and com- 
plexity of modern society, with its subtle economic re- 
actions, have left them dumb and passive. The ma- 
terial progress of men seems to have outrun the intel- 
lectual, moral, and spiritual capacity of democracy. It 
is the school that must give democracy the power of 
adjustment to the new conditions. It is the school that 
must save personality from intellectual, moral and 
spiritual passivity. There is nothing more tragic, noth- 
ing more dangerous to civilization than the mental 
stupor and moral inertness of masses of men. The pas- 
sivity that gives its brains to the sensational press, the 
intoxication of gambling, and that allows its mental and 
moral fibre to be weakened by picture shows is a bar to 
all true progress. The school must save democracy 
and civilzation for progress, by nurturing the construc- 
tive impulses of the common man. The greatest safe- 
guard against future wais will be found in the intel- 
lectual perception by democracy of the unity of civili- 
zation, and the active participation of the common man 
in the social and political questions of the day. The 
school must give the knowledge upon which sound 
citizenship is founded, and the moral fibre which active 
citizenship demands. 

I know that we have in the West political systems 
which we are pleased to term democracies, whether 
monarchial or republican. But has the part played 
by the people in them been an active one? Have not 
decisions of life and death been taken without refer- 
ence to them—yes, and even without reference being 
demanded by them? The dumbness of democracy has 
been tragic, and its passiveness will be fatal. If we 
are to have democracy in content as well as in form 
then this blind and ignorant passivity must give place 
to virile and enlightened activity. The economic 
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transformation that has come through the forces of 
industrialism must be paralleled by a moral and in- 
tellectual transformation, and in this transformation 
the schcols must play a major part. Industrial society 
gives no ennobling purpose to our tens of thousands 
of adolescents, and it cannot until it asks the schools 
to undertake the task. 


And the schools, especially the infants’ schools, have 
already perceived the dangers of urbanized industry 
with its division of labor and its sectionalization of life 
and human personality. Human personality has been 
out of focus, and it is the task of the school to bring the 
whole personality of the child within the focus of edu- 
cational purpose. Our work we already perceive is not 
to pack the human mind but to develop personality. 
The passivity that makes of democracy an empty form 
will be banished in the self activities of the school. We 
put our faith no longer in receptivity but in purposeful 
activity. The world-wide over, we cry for the concrete 
realization of personality in active construction. And 
this later movement in our schools, this vision of the 
unity and activeness of individual life, is of fundamen- 
tal import to democracy and the new world movement. 
No autocracy can be imposed upon a race that has been 
trained to work out its own salvation in its schools. 
Today men need not only the ability to understand the 
problems of industrial, social, and political life, they 
need the impulse to understand, the desire to know. 
The efficiency of democracy depends in the first place 
upon an enlightened interest in its problems. Its ten- 
deney has been to repose an ignorant trust in those 
whose interests are opposed to democracy and to dele- 
gate its powers to those who are unworthy of its trust. 
No true democracy can persist by inertia. It is the 
work of the schools, by the quickening variety of their 
eurricula and the stimulating methods of their instruc- 
tion, to give to the masses the activity that is a basis of 
democratic government. And the significance to the 
new world which we have envisaged is that the new 
activities of the school are being purposely related to 
the vital and common occupations of men. The degra- 
dation of the workman has produced the nondescript 
citizen. The elimination of pride in craftsmanship has 
its complement in the absence of civic dignity. Your 
mechanized worker is your amorphous citizen. The 
common man must shake off his lethargy, must become 
proud of his workmanship, active in his citizenship, be- 
fore we can have government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. The activities of the school 
are of vital import in the creation of this activity, pride, 
and dignity that are necessary for real democracy. 

The great war revealed also the weakness of pre- 
cepts in the clash of economic interests, and national 
and racial prejudices. Men cannot be redeemed merely 
by maxims, neither can universal good-will be achieved 
by preaching. Your moral edifice must be slowly and 
patiently built in the concrete. Your social conscious- 
ness must perpetually find its awareness in the actuali- 
ties of social service. The school provides the social 
organization for the exercise of a concrete morality and 
the realization of vitalizing social service. One of the 
distinctive marks of modern society is the cleavage 
between private and public morality. The ethics of 
private conduct are not the ethics of our business and 
social relationships or of our foreign diplomacies. This 
dualism, this cynicism of a commercialized morality, 
has been fraught, as the revelations of pre-war dip- 
lomacy revealed, with nothing but evil consequence to 
men. Even now, there are cynical statesmen in Europe 
whose blighting ethic is that ‘‘might is right.’’ The 


school in and through its social relationships actively 
practiced in the concrete, by the reaction of theory. 
upon practice and practice upon theory, by the unified 
development of human personality, will be the strongest 
force for ridding the world of this pestilential ethic. 
The perception of unity of the human personality is the 
first condition for the achievement of the unity of the 
human race. The modern school has a vision of that 
unity. It sees in human personality, in the sum of his 
potentialities and achievements something more than a 
piece of mechanism, something more than a mere 
“‘hand.’’ It sees a living personality, in which body 
and soul are one, in which there is no divorcement of 
the inward convictions and outward actions, and in 
which full growth depends upon the balanced develop- 
ment of all its elements. In the relationships of the 
school, private and public morality are one. ‘‘The 
school,’’ as one has said, ‘‘is the idealized model of the 
world and the world must become the realized model 
of the school.’’ This may seem visionary, but I am 
convinced that neither leagues nor conferences of 
nations can secure a permanent orientation of world 
policy towards peace until we have ceased to sec- 
tionalize human personality into man physical and man 
spiritual; into man private and man public. In the 
constructive occupations of the schools, in their indi- 
vidual contributions to social tasks within and without 
the social unit of the schools, we have the training 
ground for social purpose in the spheres of industry, 
citizenship and politics. The school is the microcosm 
that must realize itself in the macrocosm of the world. 
In‘the unification of physical and mental, in the unity 
of example and precept, in the supreme conception ot 
man as the creature and creator of his environment we 
shall provide the world with the practical working faith 
that will give the world what is so badly needs, the 
dynamie concept of unity. 


There can be no doubt that the war has left the 
schools and universities of the world with a great 
choice. They have to decide whether or not they will 
be the instruments of a narrow nationalism, a ruthless 
and material imperialism, and a cynical chauvinism. 
The war has not rid the -world of its damning 
philosophies and its vaulting ambitions. We still have 
statesmen who dominate the politics of Europe saying 
that ‘‘we can only get what we ean force,’’ and who 
are applying in enlarged armies the cynical aphorism 
that the best preparation for peace is to prepare for 
war. We have to decide as educators whether we are 
prepared to teach this philosophy in our schools. There 
can be no doubt that the schools of the world have been 
effective organs for the cultivation of national con- 
sciousness. They must now become organs of inter- 
national consciousness, if the efforts towards peace are 
to be successful. We have to weave in our schools and 
universities the garment of a common humanity. In 
spite of the acknowledged international indebtedness in 
science and humanities; in spite of recognized commer- 
cial and economic dependence, we have not yet evolved 
a world consciousness of this essential dependence and 
unity. One of the noble tasks of our educational insti- 
tutions will be to evolve this world consciousness. We 
cannot do it by teaching an exclusive patriotism in our 
schools and colleges. We can, and must, aid the forees 
of peace and goodwill by evolving a world history and a 
universal geography. Acquaintanceship begets under- 
standing, and understanding appreciation, and the 
generous mind of youth will respond to our appeal to a 
common humanity. We must girdle the world with the 
imagination of generous youth. We must not only scrap 
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our armaments but also our historical text-books. May 
I suggest in this respect that as teachers we can render 
much aid to the new world movement for solidarity by 
ourselves working for the unification of our national 
systems of education from the infants’ school to the 
university, by the solidarity and unification of our pro- 
fession, nationally and internationally. We have our 
uational councils and executives, why not an inter- 
national council? Such a council by its efforts to garner 
and distribute the world fruits of educational endeavor 
would be a more powerful factor than any ‘‘Supreme 
Council’’ of statesmen in the cause of world humanism. 
Democracy needs to see the world in perspective. It is 
now the willing subject of unbalanced prejudices and 
sectional interests. The schools and universities of the 
nations must take upon themselves the task of giving 
to democracy this sense of world perspective. They 
must ‘‘evolve an objective standard’’ for the aspira- 
tions and the testing of national conduct, and side by 
side with this as complementary and essential, the 
schools and universities must become the cultural means 
for its attainment in the conduct of nations. The 
reaction of the war has left democracy listless and 
without clear objectives. The passions of the past have 
left men dry; it is clear that in Europe, at least, men 
are merely creatures of blind economic forces. There 
is an absence of urge—a lack of direction. It is our 
task in the schools to restore vitality and give direction 
to the democracies of the world. 

Thus our task as educators in the new world of 
democracy is a supreme and sacred one. In an age that 
has become mechanically complex, that is dominated by 
a material conception of what is economic, we have to 
reassert the vitality, the unity and dominance of per- 
sonality. We must convince a cynical world that the 
laughter of childhood is truly economic and the free 
play of the constructive impulse of youth and man is an 
exercise in the truest form of economy. We must make 
the world ring with the laughter of childhood and the 
joy of youth. 





Brandon's Nem Staff 





Dr. Bigelow, A. J. Balmer, Mr. Davidson and 

Mrs. Burnell, waited upon the Advisory Board 
at its meeting held on August 31, in connection with 
the school situation in Brandon and made the following 
requests: 1. That the schools in that school district be 
inspected by some competent authority at the earliest 
possible date after their opening in September; 2. That 
the newly appointed Superintendent be not recognized 
by the Advisory Board until his qualifications are en- 
quired into; and 3. That the schools of Brandon be regu- 
larly inspected by someone appointed by the, Depart- 
ment until they are properly recognized. 

We do not know what resulis have followed this 
action. We do know that many citizens are dissatisfied 
with the situation. Further, we know that certain 
Brandon girls who would have in all probability sought 
and obtained positions on the Brandon staff have gone 
elsewhere for positions and that certain of the new staff 
are leaving at an early date. This action is taken by 
these teachers beeause of the professional spirit which 
is strong in their minds and because they do not wish 
to be a party to the dispute. As the situation now 


A DEPUTATION of Brandon citizens, consisting of 





stands, we cannot yet advise teachers to take positions 
in the schools of that city —M. T. F. Bulletin. 


Practically all Brandon old staff placed. Some get- 
ting increased salaries. Other boards glad to get them. 
Winnipeg took over two dozen; Portage La Prairie, 
Moose Jaw, Regina, Carman, St. James took some. 
Though separated are united in undaunted spirit. Re- 
ceived with honor and admiration. Collegiate Inspec- 
tor is Mr. E. Knapp, who is one of those dismissed. 
Brandon is getting new teachers, some of fair qualifica- 
tions, others of uncertain vintage. All unequal to aver- 
age. Paying many more than they offered old staff. 
Most came from Manitoba and Saskatchewan; many 


_from Brandon City. Not one Federation teacher from 


any Province applied. United Canadian Ranks Relief 
Fund is Fourteen Thousand Five Hundred Dollars. 
Manitoba gave Nine Thousand, Eight Hundred; other 
Provinees, Four Thousand, Seven Hundred. Have dis- 
bursed Twelve Thousand, Eight Hundred. Have about 
Kighteen Hundred yet with moneys still coming in. 


(Sgd.) E. K. MarsHat, 


Pres. Manitoba Teachers’ Fed. 
September 12, 1922. 





Some Points to be Considered 
Regarding Schedules 





1. Teaehers’ salaries have always been on a low 
seale, and are still lower, on the average, than most of 
the other trained professions. 

2. The best quality of teacher must be secured, so 
parents and other.responsible citizens say, and the 
best quality cannot be obtained if the salaries do not 
measure up with those in other walks of life. 

3. - The last increase given in teachers’ salaries was 
not given as a cost-of-living honus, but as a definite 
permanent increase in salary. 

4, Any other addition to salaries was given and 
was regarded as a bonus for efficiency. 

5. There was no undertaking on the part of teach- 
ers that they should be prepared for erratic reductions, 
if there should be variations in the cost of living. 

6. When the increases were given and fair sched- 
ules secured, teachers were congratulated by public 
men and citizens generally that a definite increase had 
at last been made to their salaries. 

7. There has been for years a serious shortage of 
teachers. We are well on the way to remove this evil 
permanently. 

8. If the attractions of the service are curtailed 
just as returning national prosperity increases the de- 
mand for young people in other walks of life, there will 
be a decline in the number of entrants and consequent 
vontinued employment of unqualified teachers. 

9. No section of national activity is more worthy of 
special protection than education: it is a basic factor in 
Canadian citizenship. 

10. Efficiency in the schools can be maintained 
only by an efficient teaching staff working under condi- 


tions making for the highest type of efficiency. 
—M. T. F. Bulletin. 
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Aun Ontarin Beteran 





in 1854 near the Village of Embro, in West 

Zorra, that Township known as the eradle of 
Seotch Presbyterian Clergymen. He was educated in 
the Public School near Embro, and in the High School 
at Ingersoll; where he took his third-class certificate in 
1872, standing first in the whole County that year. He 
at once began teaching at Strathallen, a little hamlet 
north of Woodstock on the 12th Line. That school has 
now ceased to exist. The railroad came through farther 
up and a new school was built at Hickson, thus absorb- 
ing the Strathallen School. 

After three years’ teaching in Zorra, Mr. Davidson 
went to Cobourg Collegiate for one year, and completed 
his Matriculation in 1876. He entered Victoria Univer- 
sity at Cobourg in the Fall of that same year and gradu- 
ated in 1880 with first-class honors in Classies and 
Metaphysics. 

After graduation, he began High School work as 
Assistant in Oakwood High School, at that time situat- 
ed south of Lindsay in Victoria County. The School 
was known as Mariposa High School. For two years 
Mr. Davidson taught here at $400 and $500, the usual 
salary for High School Assistants. The Department 
wanted a new High School building at Oakwood and al- 
though the Mariposa farmers had their boys and girls 
educated there, and were very enthusiastic over the 
proposed School, when it came to dipping into their 
pockets to build a new school they went back on the 
School Board, with the result that they closed their 


Mi JOHN DAVIDSON, M.A., LL.B., was born 


School, which in reality merged into the Lindsay Col- 
legiate, which at that time was a High School. 

In 1882 Mr. Davidson accepted the Principalship of 
Norwood High School, and remained there for twenty- 
five and a half years. In 1892 he was granted a Publie 
School Inspector’s certificate, and graduated LL.B. 
from Toronto University. 

Mr. Davidson has always been a champion of true 
sport, and while at Norwood trained the football team, 
which became so famous in those early years. That 
football team, composed of High School boys with one 
teacher, defeated Trinity, Trinity Medical, Knox Col- 
lege, when Knox held the championship of the Col- 
leges, Victoria; and the champions of the Province of 
Quebec. 

On leaving Norwood at the beginning of 1908, Mr. 
Davidson was presented with a book of five hundred 
letters from students seattered allover the world. One 
letter was from the Canadian Bishop of China. He was 
also presented with a silver cabinet valued at $1,000, 
aud a Shakespearian library beautifully bound. 

In 1908 Mr. Davidson became a real pioneer of the 
North Country, establishing the first High School in the 
Town of Sudbury. The school was held in an old 
French theatre for one and a half years, till they built 
their large Collegiate valued at $20,000. In those days 
Mr. Davidson was a big, strong man. He trained and 
led the Sudbury football team which won every game 
for two years from the Senior teams from North Bay 
to Saulte Ste. Marie and Sudbury, and the Wolves of 
today are part of the old team. 

In 1910 Mr. Davidson became Principal of Richmond 
Hill, and remained there until 1916. While at Richmond 
Hill he established the Metropolitan League in Basket- 
ball, comprising Newmarket, Aurora and Richmond 
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Opening of Schools of Agriculture at Olds, 
Claresholm, Raymond and 
Vermilion 
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nace aneenel Free courses in Agriculture and COURSES IN 
Dormitory accommodation pro- Home Economies IRRIGATION 


vided for girls at Olds, Clares- 
holm and Raymond Schools, 
under supervision of matron 
and lady teacher. 


Minimum Age, 16 
Special courses in Irrigation 
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HON. GEO. HOADLEY, 
Minister of Agriculture. 


H. A. CRAIG, 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture and 
Supt. of Agricultural Schools 


PRINCIPALS 


F. S. Grisdale, Olds 
O. S. Longman, Raymond 


PRINCIPALS 
J. C. Hooper, Claresholm 


S. H. Gandier, Vermilion 
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Hill. In those days the School Boards were not so in- 
terested in athletics as they are today, and it is not sur- 
prising that Mr. Davidson was sometimes regarded as 
over-enthusiastic in regard to sport, but, from condi- 
tions existing today, we can merely remark that Mr. 
Davidson was a few years in advance of the common 
folks in his conception of what ought to be. 

In 1917 Mr. Davidson became Principal of Havelock 
High School, and although retiring this year, he is 
carrying on the Havelock School for part of the year. 
His home is in Peterboro, and he will retire to Peter- 
boro at the close of his term in Havelock. 

Like Mr. J. D. Christie, of Simcoe, Mr. Davidson has 
also been an Associate Examiner for many years. When 
asked to tell us something of the conduct of the exami- 
nations in those days, Mr. Davidson spoke to us as 
follows: 


For years, prior to 1889, there was a tremendous lot 
of complaining about the examination results. The rea- 
son was that the papers were being read by law stu- 
dents, and others who were not properly qualified, and 
it was found out (at least this is the report) that many 
papers were marked on the outside and nut on the in- 
side, consequently there was a great furor among the 
Principals of Ontario for two or three years. At last 
the Department thought they would bring the Princi- 
pals to Toronto to mark papers. In 1889, for the first 
time, about fifty Principals and specialists were brought 
to Toronto to act as Examiners. That year Mr. David- 
son was Chairman of the Geometry Section, in which 
there were two Public School Principals and three High 
School Principals. One day he met J. J. Tilley in the 
door of the Normal School, and he said, ‘‘ Well, David- 
son, there will certainly be peace now among the High 
School men; the kickers are all here.’’ Conditions were 
certainly very unsatisfactory, both for the students and 
for the teachers, before the Associate Examiners were 
called from among the teachers. Out of the thirty-three 
years, Mr. Davidson has been reading seventeen years. 


Only three of the Old Guard were reading this year 
—Mr. Lyman Smith, of Corwall, Mr. Christie, of Sim- 
coe, and Mr. Davidson. Mr. Kirkeonnell, of Lindsay, 
was reading this year, but Mr. Davidson was not sure 
whether he was on the first Board of Associate Exam- 
iners in 1889. For two years only Principals and Spe- 
cialists were chosen as Associate Examiners. Mr. David- 
son says they had a splendid time in those days. The 
best of water melons were brought in, good jokes, little 
pay, no recess, no women, plenty of athletic stunts, 
smoking and good stories. He claims that they read 
well when they read, and read a lot of papers. In those 
days Mr. Davidson admits there were many appeals, 
and many appeals sustained, but he claims that the 
papers were well read, but that the Department has 
made great advances in developing a system of check- 
ing the marking, so that mistakes are almost impossible. 
In those days the Chairman did nothing but hand the 
papers out, take the papers in and keep order (some- 
times great disorder). Now the Examiner-in-Chief and 
the Chairman are reading and re-reading, and a great 
number of clerks check off the results. All the Asso- 
ciate Examiners of that first year, with the exception of 
the three mentioned above, are either dead or out of the 
profession. 

In those days a matriculant, an under-graduate, 
and a man with a second-class certificate were eligible 
to assist in a High School. There was no training school 
in those days for a High School teacher, and Mr. David- 
son knew of one school where they had 67 applicants 
for a $400.00 position, among the applicants being two 


Gold Medalists. The teachers paid about $3.00 a week 
for their board, and sometimes secured board and wash- 
ing for $10.00 per month. : 

The following figures are a summary of the Annual 
Incomes received by Mr. John Davidson during his 
whole teaching experience. Once the largest and strong- 
est man among Ontario’s teachers, but now broken in 
health and afflicted with an incurable disease, this vet- 
eran of half a century’s teaching is forced to retire on 
something around $700.00 superannuation. Consider 
that Mr. Davidson has his B.A., LL.B., and has given 
his whole life to the teaching of Canada’s youth. We 
would respectfully suggest that the Ontario Govern- 
ment could well afford to supplement the amount of 
superannuation due to these few teachers who have 
taught during the worst days of the profession’s his- 


tory. 

1872 — $300.00 Teaching Publie School 
1873 — 365.00 \ on Third Class 

1874 — 400.00 Certificate 

1875 — Securing Matriculation and 
1880 — University Degrees 
1880 — 400.00 

1881 — 500.00 

1882 — 800.00 

1883 — 900.00 

1884 — 1,000.00 

1885 to ) 23 years in the same school 
1907 Ine. 1,100.00 § at a stationary salary. 
1908 to 

1917 Ine. 1,400.00 

1918 — 1,500.00 

1919 — 1,600.00 

1920 — 2,000.00 

1921 — 2,200.00 

1922 — 2,200.00 


$53,465.00 for 46 years’ teaching. 

Some Boards claim that the Federation minimum is 
too high, that Boards are quite willing, however, to give 
a fair reward to successful experience. Our reply to 
that can only be ‘‘History does not substantiate this 
statement.’’ The above example of twenty-five and one- 
half years in the same school with a stationary salary 
of $1,100 for twenty-three years tells its own story. This 
same situation could be reproduced from the lives of 
one hundred others.—0O. S. 8. Teachers’ Bulletin. 





| Obituary 


All our members feel deepest sympathy with Mr. 
G. H. Van Allen, Solicitor to the Allianee, who has re- 
cently suffered bereavement in the very sudden death | 
of his wife on September 18th last, due to heart 
failure. 

Mrs. Van Allen was very well known in Edmonton 
musical circles. She was the daughter of Mr. H. D. 
Maemillan, of Cowley, Alberta, and received her public 
and high school education at the Sacred Heart Convent, 
Calgary; in 1913 she attended Havergill College, 
Toronto, and while there she studied piano under W. A. 
Forsyth, now Director of the Canadian Academy of 
Music. Mrs. Van Allen was also a teacher, having 
graduated from the Calgary Normal School in Decem- 
ber, 1919; afterwards teaching at Hillerest, Cowley and 
Macleod. She was married in December, 1916, and 
resided in Edmonton from that date until her death. 
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Is the A.C.A. Any Gand? 


(M. J. G.) 





N the September 8th issue of The Scottish Educa- 
I tional Journal, an editorial appears under the 
~ heading, ‘‘Is the E. I. S. Any Good?”’ The E. I. S. 
is the Educational Institute of Scotland, an organiza- 
tion which corresponds to our A. T. A., and some of 
the statements made in the editorial with regard to the 
Scottish organization seem to apply rather aptly to our 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance. 
Certain members of the Institute had blamed their 
leaders for taking, what these critics considered, an 
unwise course. Says the editor: 


We ‘suggest that the leaders are quite helpless if 
they have not an army behind them, and the first and 
last and greatest virtue that an army can possess is 
willingness to work along with its leaders. It may 
be that our leaders, whoever they may be, might 
have led us better, but in an organization such as 
ours, organized on the most democratie lines possible, 
in which it is open for any member of the rank and 
file to be a leader, it is absurd to expect that leaders 
ean do anything that the rank and file cannot do for 
themselves. 

There is no more democratic organization than the 
Institute known to us. There is no association in 
which the opinion of the rank and file counts for 
more than it does in the Institute. There is no or- 
ganization which more faithfully reflects the weak- 
ness or strength of its individual members than our 
own. 

That being so, it follows that when mistakes in 
policy or errors in tactics have been committed, the 
rank and file cannot escape from the responsibility of 
those mistakes and errors by blaming ‘‘leaders.’’ We 
shall be saved a great deal of unnecessary talk and 
most undesirable recrimination if this fundamental 
fact of the situation is honestly faced by everybody 
concerned. 

Surely we have enough enemies outside our own 
ranks without indulging in the exciting, but mis- 
chievous amusement of squabbling among ourselves. 

We suggest that no matter who the leaders of the 
Institute may be, they will achieve little if they are 


not supported, actively, intelligently and willingly 
by the people who elect them. 


WHY DISCRIMINATE? 


In a certain town in the West where we made ei- 
quiry, there are at least four lawyers whose incomes 
vary from $6,000 to $15,000 a year, as many physicians 
with incomes from $4,000 to $10,000, three business men 
who were able to retire early in life quite wealthy, and 
several bank managers who must be getting $4,000 
each. These sums are all contributed to these men by 
this community indirectly and for certain services ren- 
dered. In the same town there is a Collegiate Institute. 
This institution is looked upon as of very great import- 
ance by the community; so great that a committee of 
citizens is appointed to look after the choice of a head 
for the school. The principal whom they chose had a 
longer training and a longer experience than any of the 
men noted above. He is an unusually gifted teacher. 
And yet, that community appears to be unwilling to pay 
him a salary any way approaching that of responsible 
men in other callings. Why does it discriminate? And 
it discriminates in many other things as well as in 
salary. It is not quite fair, is it?—M. T. F. Bulletin. 





Krsults 





Elnora, Alberta, 
Mr. John W. Barnett, Oct. 10, 1922 
Hon. Sece.-Treas., 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
Dear Mr. Barnett: 

I wish to thank you for your letter of the 4th inst. 
extending your congratulations on the result of my case 
against the Gimlet School District. 

I shall, as you suggest, send you a full statement of 
the ease for publication if you wish. This I will en- 
deavor to do in time for publication in the October 
issue. 

I wish to express my appreciation of the efforts of 
the Alliance on niy behalf in this matter, and to you 
personally, for your assistance and advice. I feel very 
much indebted. Yours truly, 

A. T. Trenholm. 
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WW University Extension Movement ay 





HE University Extension Movement is a character- 
[istic product of modern conditions. In common 

with many other educational developments, it is an 
offshoot of the tree of democracy. Thoughtful people 
in increasing numbers recognize the necessity, in the 
interest of public safety, that every citizen should have 
a reasonable minimum of education. The task of edu- 
cation falls under two distinct headings—the first being 
that of finding out what are the things worth while 
teaching, and the second the teaching itself of these 
worthwhile things. In a perfectly balanced scheme of 
education the two sides of research and teaching would 
be kept abreast, but there has rarely if ever been a 
time when such a condition has prevailed. In a primi- 
tive society the need for instruction always outruns the 
available knowledge, and authentic information is sup- 
plemented by superstition, tradition and reliance upon 
capricious action of supernatural agency. In more eivi- 
lized communities in modern times the amount of avail- 
able and authentic information is always greater than 
the existing means of instruction are able to properly 
pass on to the people who require it. 

To bridge this gap between the research worker 
_ who is continually pushing back the bounds of human 

knowledge and gathering new and valuable informa- 
tion, and the man who is confrouted by the practical 
problems of life, at least two very notable efforts have 
been made in comparatively recent times. The first of 
these occurred when as a result of the rediscovery of 
large funds of information at the time commonly re- 
ferred to as the renaissance, the modern university sys- 
tem came into being. Following the fall of Constan- 
tinople, much of the learning which had accumulated 
in the ancient world of Greece, Persia, Egypt and Rome 
came to the attention of Western Europe. There was 
then no adequate educational machinery to spread this 
information. The answer to the problem was the 
modern university. 

Again, as a result largely of the development of 
science following the epoch marking adoption of the 
evolutionary hypothesis within the last half of the 19th 
Century, the existing educational machinery proved 
unequal to the task of making newly discovered infor- 
mation available to the world at large. At first an 
effort was made to secure larger attendance at the 
universities, but without success. Then came the in- 
spiration which led to an attempt to take the university 
to the people. The machinery through which this at- 
empt has been and is being made is the University Ex- 
tention Movement. This movement began around the 
years 1870-75 with the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and spread rapidly over the English-speaking 
world. It has also its counterpart in a number of the 
universities on the continent of Europe. 

To sum up what has been said in the preceding 
paragraph, the function of the University Extension 
Movement is to interpret to the community at large the 
results of research and investigation being carried on 
on their behalf, and to show how this information ean 
be applied to the practical problems of life. In per- 
forming such a task the University has a unique op- 
portunity because of the fact that from the time of its 
inception, the modern university has been the home of 
free and untrammelled thought, and forward-looking 
people have come to know that what is being thought 


and tauglit in the universities of the world soon comes 
to be the commonly accepted point of view. By their 
firm adherence to truth, however disturbing its impli- 
cations at first may be, the universities inspire general 
confidence. 


The first form of university extension work was an 
extension lecture given by some university professor. 
The first call, naturally enough, was for popular or 
semi-popular lectures on scientific subjects. Tradition 
has it that the very first university extension lecture 
was given in 1872 at the railroad town of Crewe in 
England, and that the subject announced was 
“‘meteors.’’ It is further recorded that on the night 
preceding the date of the lecture there was a very fine 
shower of meteors or meteorites. As a consequence a 
capacity audience greeted the lecturer. Since that time 
many thousands of university extension lectures have 
been given, and nearly every subject of human interest 
has been included within their scope. From the first, 
beginning with lectures of a more or less casual and 
unconnected type, the method has largely changed until 
now definite courses of instruction are being offered in 
co-operation with local societies and organizations 
where the work done will compare favorably with that 
being accomplished in the average university lecture 
room. For those who are interested in recent develop- 
ment in England, where the University Extension Move- 
ment has reached a fine stage of progress, a reading 
of the Annual Report of the Workers’ Educational As- 
sociation would be a revelation of modern tendencies 
in educational effort. Supplementing and extending 
the extension lectures came, in sequence, travelling lib- 
raries, lending libraries of lantern slides, the organiza- 
tion and direction of reading circles, the utilization of 
moving pictures, and the organization of short courses 
for intensive study of special subjects. 

Several Canadian universities are making efforts to 
adapt the ideas being successfully used in other coun- 
tries. Considering for a moment the Province of 
Alberta, work has been and is being developed along 
four lines. University extension lectures to the number 
of between two and three hundred annually have been 
given throughout the Province for a number of years. 
A travelling library scheme consisting of the circulation 
of travelling libraries and the provision of the open 
shelf facilities for more intensive readers combined 
with the circulation of material for dramatic societies, 
and the provision of packages of information on special 
subjects, has been developed. Special emphasis has 
been laid upon the encouragement of public speaking 
by the organization of debating leagues in the high 
schools and the preparation and lending of package 
libraries for debates to individuals and organizations 
desirous of using them. A lending library of lantern 
slides and moving picture films has been built up and 
is extensively used by social workers of aH kinds 
throughout the Province. All these forms of service 
are supplied either free or at nominal cost to the com- 
munities served. No special effort has been made to 
advertise the work. It has been allowed to grow by 
natural development. The basic principle has been 
co-operation with those at work in the field and in the 
supply of material, direction to sources of information, 
and encouragement generally. It is recognized that 
with a seattered population and limited financial re- 
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CLASSIFIED 


TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED—CAPABLE MEN AND WOMEN TO 
represent the oldest Life Insurance Co. in 
North America and the largest Standard Life 
Insurance in the world. Lowest net premiums 
and most liberal disability clause granted on 
equal terms to men and women. The Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of New York, S. A. 
Barnes, Provincial Manager, 207- 8 McLeod 

ldg., "Edmonton, Alberta. 


DR. D. MARION, Dentist, Hulbert Block, Whyte 
Avenue, Edmonton South. 




















Phone 2160 
10141 101st Street, Edmonton, Alberta 


ART MUSIC CO. LIMITED 
A. FRATKIN, Mgr. 
EVERYTHING IN MUSIC FROM JAZZ 
TO SYMPHONIES ¢ 
Florentina and Il Trovatore Strings 


Victrolas, Red Seal and Victor Records, 
Pianos, Violins, Guitars, and 
Teachers’ Suppli 
€ pplies J 








OSTEOPATHIC HEALTH HOME 


630 26th AVE. W., CALGARY, ALTA. 
DRS. CHURCH, PLUMMER, AND 
SIEMENS 
GENERAL PRACTICE 
Specialty: Nervous, Gastric, Rectal Dis- 


eases, Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat 
Glasses Fitted 


301 Grain Exchange Bldg., Calgary, Alta. 
Phone M2787 Nurse in Attendance 
id 








Acute and Chronic Diseases Treated 


DR. W. H. ALBRIGHT 
OSTEOPATHIC PHYSICIAN 


Member American Osteopathic Associat’n 
Member Alberta College of Physicians 
Suite 5, Jasper Block. Phone 4542 
| 10616 Jasper Avenue - - Edmonton ] 








HOWATT & HOWATT 
BARRISTERS, SOLICITORS, ETC. 


Irving B. Howatt, M.A., K.C. 
Recently of Atty.-Gen. Dept. 


Bruce D. Howatt 


Office: Agency Building, Jasper Avenue, 


Edmonton, Alberta 
= 3 








Assiniboia Music Co. Ltd. 


EVERYTHING MUSICAL 





MEDICINE HAT LETHBRIDGE 





Quality — Service — Satisfaction 





Call and Let Us Explain Our 








Proposition - 
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VAN ALLEN, SIMPSON 
& SMITH 


BARRISTERS, SOLICITORS, ETC. 


George H. Van Allen, LL.B.; W. E. Simp- 
son, LL.B., S. Bruce Smith, B.A., LL.B., 
Empire Building (corner 101st St. and 
Jasper Ave.) Edmonton. Solicitors for 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Inc., Thacker 
Bond & Mortgage Company of Minneapo- 
lis, Canadian Dinant Coal Company, Ltd. u 
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231 8th Avenue West, Calgary, Alberta. 
—— 


PHONE M4527 SERVICE | 
The Home of Good Printing 


The Phoenix Press Co. 


Commercial and Society Printing 
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A. J. HARRISON AND 
HERBERT J. AKITT 
OPTOMETRISTS AND OPTICIANS 
806-807 Herald Building. Phone M2242 
Calgary - - - Alberta i 
4 7 
Res. Phone 81049 Office’Phone 4771 
FRANK LANSDOWN, A.A.A. 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 
SCHOOL SPECIALIST 
208 Quebec Building, Edmonton, 
Alberta 
ws 2 
a = 
10153 1038rd Street 
Phone 1711 Edmonton, Alta. 
R. M. NICHOL 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
Style, Fit and Finish Guaranteed q 
—, 





‘‘Where Poor Eyes and Good Glasses 
Meet’’ 


IRVING KLINE 
REGISTERED OPTOMETRIST 


Eyes Examined Glasses Fitted 
Lenses Ground 


10129 Jasper Ave., next Empress Theatre 





Hours 9 to 6, and by Appointment 
Phone 2789 - 31555 


T. SATCHWELL 


Reg. 
OPTOMETRIST and OPTICIAN 
Eyes Examined Glasses Fitted 
All Lenses Ground on the Premises 


9965 Jasper Avenue 
Edmonton 








| BERING 


MAKES 
GOOD 
GLASSES 


Alberta Corner, CALGARY 








MY VALET COMPANY 


MERCHANT TAILORS 


DYE WORKS DRY CLEANING 
PRESSING ALTERING, ETC. 
Our Service covers the Cleaning, 
Dyeing and Repairing of Everything. 
Mail Orders given special attention. 








10718 Jasper Ave. Edmonton. 
Phone 1891 
_. 
f LADIES’ TAILORING 


Fortunate are the ladies who have their 
Suits made by 
H. FLOWERS, The Tailor. 
The up-to-the-minute Ladies’ Tailor. 
The Cutting and Fitting are all super- 
intended by Mr. Flowers. 








Credit Foncier Block, Edmonton 


Eyes Examined Glasses Fitted 
Office Hours: 9 to 6 





Phone 5687 J 





PHONE 5264 EDMONTON, Alta. 10030 Jasper Ave. Edmonton. 
= : (Upstairs Quebec Building) 
Phone 6788 
“ 
MRS. C. J. MEADOWS ‘ 
OPTOMETRIST MARSHALL’S BOOK STORE 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY 
MEDICINE HAT 
Phone 3633 621 2nd St. 
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sources it is impossible to operate in any comprehen- 
sive way a highly centralized scheme. If the work of 
making the boundaries of the University of Alberta 
conterminous with those of our Province is to be ac- 
complished, it can only be done by mobilizing the great 
latent resources which exist in almost every community 
in the country. There is a homely adage to the effect 
that it is better for one man to encourage ten men to 
work than to attempt the work of ten men single- 
handed. Those in charge of university extension work 
in Alberta accept this as a sound principle of educa- 
tional progress and are trying to carry it out. 

It would be difficult to determine what lines of 
work are most important, but mention must be made of 
two which are of special interest. Each year as many 
of the high schools of the Province as care to enter are 
organized in a provincial high school debating league. 
The subjects are chosen by vote of the schools com- 
peting, and the schedule is drawn up and judges are 
arranged for by the Department of Extension. This 
league is now in the tenth year of its history and a num- 
ber of debaters who have later won distinction have 
been trained and many debates on worth-while subjects 
have been held before large audiences. The total educa- 
tional result is very great. 

The other interesting feature is the inauguration of 
university tutorial classes on economies in co-operation 
with the trades and labor councils. During the session 
1921-22 such classes were held in two centres, and more 
advanced work will be undertaken with the same 
groups during the current session. The method is to 
conduct a weekly class for a two-hour period—hali 
lecture and half discussion. For the interval between 
classes, reading is assigned on the subject matter for 
the next lecture. The interest has been keen and well 


sustained, and the discussions are on a par with those 
of a similar nature in regular university work. The 
instructor in charge lectures in the university courses 
in economies as well. In this way close co-ordination of 
work is made possible and a high standard is main- 
tained. 

The future of the university extension work scems 
to offer boundless opportunity. It ean, however, only 
succeed so long as it is recognized that its methods 
must be elastic and adaptable to every changing condi- 
tion and that it must be an expression of personality 
of the individual. <A strong missionary instinct is an 
essential equipment for the work. Very early in its 
history one of its leaders summarized the whole prob- 
jem in the words: ‘‘It is not a method; it is a man.’’ 
The only limitation for future development is the means 
available and the vision of those in charge of the work. 








School Books Should he Printed 
in West 





EMBERS of the Calgary Trades and Labor Coun- 

M cil, at their regular meeting in the Labor Temple 

Friday night, unanimously passed a resolution 

asking the Provincial and Dominion Governments to 

take steps to have school books used in schools in the 
Prairie Provinces prepared and printed in the West. 

At present text books used by pupils in Alberta, 

Saskatchewan and Manitba are prepared and printed in 

Eastern Canada by Eastern firms. Members of the 

Council considered this system to be contrary to the 
best interests of Western Canada.—Calgary Albertan. 
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Purchase Province of Alberta ‘‘DEMAND SAVINGS CERTIFICATES.’’ 
They bear interest at the rate of 444% per annum. 
They are issued at par in denominations of $5, $10, $25, $50, $75, $100, $1,000 and 
$10,000. ; 
They are redeemable at par on demand at the office of the Deputy Provincial 
Treasurer. 
They are backed by all the Resources of the Province of Alberta. 
Remittances should be made by marked cheque, money order or postal note. All cheques receivable at par. 
For further particulars, write or apply to 
HON. H. GREENFIELD, W. V. NEWSON, 
Provincial Treasurer. Deputy Provincial Treasurer ~ 
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SECRETARIES OF LOCALS 





When forwarding fees to head- 
quarters or when remitting 
your subscription to this Maga- 
zine, 


OMINION 


~"EXPREssS) 





There is no better way to send 
money —in large or. small 
amounts — by mail. If lost or 
stolen, your money refunded or 
a»new order issued free of 
charge. 











HEN writing to, or buying 
V \ from, our Advertisers you 
will confer a favor by men- 
tioning that you saw the ad. in the 
A.T.A. Magazine. Advertisers like to 
know where their messages are seen 
and will continue to use that medium 
which shows good returns. Make 
use of the little stickers which were 
mailed you with your membership 
certificate. 
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SPROTT’S No. 2 PEN 


writes smoothly, wears ‘well, is cheap, 


and pleases the teacher who is a crank 
about his writing materials. 


Get free 











in/dis-pen’sa-ble 


“ Impossible to be di 
with or done without; absolutely 
necessary or requisite? 


This word best describes 
WEBSTER’S 


NEW_ INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


in the schoolroom and in the 
library of every teacher. 
Wuen Questions arise in the history 
recitation, in language work, in spell- 
ing, or about noted people, places, 
foreign words, synonyms, pronunci- 
ation, new words, flags, state seals, 
etc., you will find the answer in this 
“Supreme Authority.” There is a 
need in every class every day. 











Specimen Pages, 
Terms, etc. 


2PTICIANS 


021? JASPER AVE 








Phone 5868 


Greenhouse and Store: 10241 Jasper 
Avenue 


ALBERTA FLORAL CO. 


Successors to Emery Floral Co., 
dmonton Branch 
J. HOLGATE, EDMONTON, 
Manager Alberta 
= 








A Cabinet Phonograph 
and Six Records 


$97.50 
JONES & CROSS, LIMITED 


Next Journal Building 
10014 101st Street, Edmonton 








Learn to Dance 
at Home by Mail 


or no charge if not 


satisfied. You can 
learn the Waltz, 
Two-Step, One-Step, 


Fox-Trot, how to lead 
your partner, how to 
follow your partner, 
and general instruc- 
tions on _ ball-room 
etiquette, at home by 
our new method, or 
no charge. Write at 
once for particulars 
of our special offer. 


Sullivan’s Academy of Dancing 


10036 103rd Street, Edmonton . 








PEGGY'S SHOP 


ae 


UPSTAIRS 


Ladies’ Exclusive Ready-to-Wear 


We specialize on 
SUITS, COATS and DRESSES 
Reasonable prices 


OVER MIKE’S NEWS-STAND 








Phone 5909 
= J 
fe . 
Hair Dressing; Facial and Scalp Treat- 
ment; Marcel Waving; Combings Made 


Up; Manicuring; Henna Packs; Hair Dye- 
ing; Bleaching. 


A Full Line of Creams, Powders and 
Beauty Clay. 
MARI-POSA BEAUTY PARLOR 
10639 Jasper Ave. EDMONTON, Alta. 
Phone 6636 
Special Attention Given to Mail Orders 
MRS. CLARA KEATLEY 





oe 





_— 
AMATEUR FINISHING 








Quick Service 
Work Returned Same Day 
E. G. COOKE 
The Photographer 
§ MEDICINE HAT - - ALTA. 4 
-, 


aes AIR-SHIP! 


‘*T am sending you herewith the an- 
swers to the questions on the third Latin 
lesson. I received yours of March by air- 
ship.’’ V. E., Red Bay, Labrador 
LATIN, FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, 

BY MAIL 








L’ACADEMIE DE BRISAY 
OTTAW. 
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MEDICINE HAT CROSSLAND PRINTING & LITHO. 
The Commercial Text Book Co., Drugs Prescriptions aia Bs 1 
TORONTO, CANADA j Stationery tal : 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


FOR USE OF THOSE NOT MEMBERS LAST YEAR 





TO THE TRUSTEES OF THE ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ALLIANCE INCORPORATED. 


I hereby make application for membership in the above Corporation. 


Tholda Class Certificate recognized by the Department of Education of the Province 
of Alberta. 


I agree to pay the proper membership fees, and in all other respects to conform to the rules and 


regulations of the Corporation. 


Dated at 











Have you ever been a member of theA.T.A. previous to date? .... 





If so, where were you teaching at that time? .... .... 








Write No. or name of Loeal) 





Yearly Salary $ Signed 


Fee paid $ 

















ae. No. P.O. Address 


PAYMENTS REQUIRED OF MEMBERS 


Membership Subscription 
Dues to to the A.T.A. 

Annual Salary— A.T.A. Magazine Total 
(1) Under 1500 § 5.00 $1.00 $ 6.00 
(2) $1500 but less than $2000 7.00 1.00 8.00 
(3) $2000 but less than $2500 9.00 1.00 10.00 
(4) $2500 and over 10.00 1.00 11.00 








N.B.—The above dues include membership to the Canadian Teachers’ Federation. The subscription 
to the A.T.A. Magazine is not compulsory, but no loyal member of the Alliance should withhold the $1.00 
subscription. 

ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ALLIANCE, INC., 
10701 University Avenue, Edmonton 





FOR USE OF THOSE WHO WERE MEMBERS LAST YEAR 


ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ALLIANCE, INC. 
10701 University Avenue, Edmonton 
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How to Own a First-Class 








FUR COAT 








SEE OUR SAMPLES AND BE CON- 
vinced that we can give you the best for 
your money. 


A CUSTOM-MADE FUR COAT GUAR- 
anteed and made to your measure by first- 
class workmanship. 

A SMALL DEPOSIT WITH YOUR OR- 
der and small monthly payments which you 


pay during summer months, and in the fall 
you have paid for a first-class Fur Coat. 


Trudel Fur Manufacturing Ltd. 


10028 102nd AVE. - - EDMONTON 


-- THE --- 


GLASGOW HOUSE 


MEDICINE HAT, ALTA. 


ADVANCED STYLES IN SUITS, COATS, 
CAPES, WRAPS AND BLOUSES 


Our Spring and Summer Showing of New Apparel is a 
Fashion Review of the First Order 


We have assembled the choicest models from each and 
all of the best manufacturers, comprising a collection 
that provides the correct Coat, Suit, Dress or Wrap for 
every occasion. 

Here you can secure models so advanced in style that 
most manufacturers next year will be presenting them 
as new for 1923. 

Each of these models has already established itself as a 
distinct success in the leading European and American 
fashion centres. 


Silks, Dress Goods, Suitings and Coatings 
Full Assortment Always in Stock 


DRESS ACCESSORIES 


Phone 2213 
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This is a copy of the proposition accepted by 
the Calgary Teachers. For full information, 
write 























W. F. MURPHY, Agent, 
710 Herald Building, 


Calgary, Alta. 
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Cash and 
Paid Up 
@ Insurance 


Pow 

$50.01 $3,000 3,000 
58.02 3,000 7 3,000 
68.76 3,000 3,000 
84.15 3,000 , 8 3,000 
107.49 3,000 3 3,000 
143.46 3,000 3,000 
204.36 3,000 1,248 3,000 


This Policy provides protection of $3,000 Insur- 
ance to age 65 with guaranteed annuity of $300 
per year from age 65 to death, ten years cer- 
tain. In lieu of the annuity any of the above 
options are available. The Policy also has lib- 
eral loan and paid-up value, cash value and ex- 
tended insurance all through the premium pay- 
ing period. The premium can be paid indivi- 
dually or grouped and equalized and paid 
through one head. This premium provides for 
a free paid-up policy in case of total disability. 
The policy will be taken on a short form medi- 
eal examination. 
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HANGING 
GLOBE 
FOR VARIOUS 
REASONS 
ENTIRELY NEW 
AND 


UP-TO-DATE 
MUSIC CHART 


No. 3M—Size 4x3 feet 
4 Staves of 5 lines each 
Ey. ate Lanctane a8 $6.75 


PRICE $16.00 





TEALPHR 


eee LESS AYON . 
+ Dus! SCR! =e 


THE STANDARD FOR 40 YEARS 
PER GROSS BOX....$1.00 
5 BOXES FOR $4.50 


‘*Old Reliable’’ 
Hyloplate : 
Surfacer CRAYON COMPASS 
Black Green No. 3 
Per guari226 °2:75 RUBBER FOOT 
. 5 ADJUSTABLE 
One Quart covers 60 sq. CRAYON HOLDER 


- ft. with 3 coats. 
ss keel EES $1.25 


E. N. MOYER COMPANY, LIMITED 


‘*CANADA’S SCHOOL FURNISHERS ’’ 
Since 1884. 


Toronto 10187 104th STREET, EDMONTON, ALTA. 
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